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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘‘The sublime and terrible note ’’ that has marked 
the greatest Parliamentary debates has scarcely been 
struck on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
Yet the speeches on the whole have been good on both 
sides. | On Wednesday the House had another period 
of sweetness and light, enjoying the fresh criticism of 
Mr. Wyndham and the by-play of Mr. Birrell. Two 
touches by Mr. Birrell are likely to last. ‘* Well,’’ he 
said towards the end of his speech, ‘‘ I must conclude. 
All roads lead to Rome’’—. Now that was wit, 
whether it was made beforehand, or whether it came, 
as the great Selden said wit must, ‘‘on the sudden 
turn 


At the other touch a more sensitive Prime Minister 
than Mr. Asquith might have writhed a little. Mr. 
Birrell was talking, rather riskily, about the things— 
safeguards, and so forth—which are put into a Bill for 
form’s sake, out of what the lawyers call ‘‘ abundant 
caution’’, and this delightful passage followed :— 
““Why, legal documents would be one-tenth their length 
if only things were put in which are absolutely 
necessary’’. Sir E. Carson: ‘‘ Does that apply to 
preambles? ’’ Mr. Birrell: ‘‘I daresay. You put in 
every kind of provision, not because you think it is very 
likely to be needed, but because you think it is de- 
sirable’’. So now we know why Mr. Asquith put in 
the ‘‘ Lying Preamble ’’ and took the famous piedge. 
It was put in not, after all, to avoid ‘‘ Death, Damna- 
tiom and Disaster’’; it was put in as a thing 
“desirable 


_ Mr. Birrell, of course, sported ‘‘ the modern eye ”’. 
Everybody who wants to be up to date on the Liberal 
side does that. But Mr. Birrell somewhat gives the 


show away, for nothing can prevent him winking 
several times during his speeches. Mr. Churchill and 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’—except when Sir F. C. 
Gould hits on an irresistible subject for a comic cartoon 
—for example, Sir Edward Carson as Mr. Secretary 
Bashford, or Mr. Bonar Law as Bill Sykes—do the 
modern eye trick better than Mr. Birrell. It needs a 
high seriousness. ‘‘ The eye of man ’’, says a writer 
of to-day, ‘‘is only a window—but what a window! 
On its painted glass are the figures of all the saints.”’ 
S. Winston and S. Westminster one can imagine. 
One cannot, despite his Christian name, quite imagine 
S. Birrell. 


Mr. Birrell, by the way, was involved not only— 
to the inconvenience of Mr. Asquith—with Sir Edward 
Carson over preambles, but with Mr. Campbell over 
Irish genius. The subject was rather illusory, and one 
cannot see that it led anywhere particular. Mr. 
Campbell claimed that he and Mr. Birrell were quits, 
and no doubt it may rest at that. But one distrusts 
the constant talk about the genius of the Irish people 
and like expressions. At any rate the genius, if it 
existed, did not seem to profit the Irish much before 
they got the support of England through the Union. 
Swift knew Ireland better than Mr. Birrell knows it, 
and we recall his savage thrust—for he did not sport 
the modern eye— 


‘* Behold a proof of Irish sense, 
Here Irish wit is seen ; 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine.”’ 


If the Union is broken by this Bill passing, Swift’s lines 
will probably be very fitting once more. 


Mr. Samuel was not very happy in likening the 
Unionists of to-day to the Grenvilles and Townshends 
of the eighteenth century, though the Liberals joyously 
applauded his hit. Surely if Grenville and Townshend 
come into this business at all, they must be sitting on 
the bench beside Mr. Samuel himself! Only Mr. 
Samuel and his friends out-Grenville Grenville and out- 
Townshend Townshend. Where Grenville and Towns- 
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hend sought to punish the Americans for rebelling 
against England, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues seek 
to punish the Ulstermen because they seek to remain 
faithful to England. 


What, by the way, exactly did Mr. Samuel mean by 
£* the Grenvilles and Townshends of this world ’? whom 
he agreeably assures us we shall never want for? Mr. 
Samuel is not accustomed to use meaningless terms, 
and we suppose he intends something when he says 
** of this world ’’ ; but what in the world it is he intends 
we cannot imagine. Can he mean there are Grenvilles 
in the next world? Macaulay declared that whenever 
a heap of dirt was flung up, it might well be suspected 
Grenville was at work in some foul labyrinth below. 


One word more about Grenville, since Mr. Samuel 
sets store by the historical parallel, and we have done 
with him. It is recorded that his liberality to his poli- 
tical friends and followers was profuse. Ata time when 


we notice a Ministry ‘‘ doing ’’ its friends so extremely - 


well in all manner of offices of profit, Mr. Samuel’s say- 
ing that the world will never want for its Grenvilles is 
amusing. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was full of bullion. | 
has lived down q thing hard to live down—the notion 
that the son could never be more than an echo of the 
father. Considering the loyalty of Mr. Chamberlain 
to the absorbing political passion of his father, this 
notion naturally prevailed. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
proved he has force of his own. What one admires in 
him’ most is his steadiness: he will not budge. How 
this would have pleased William Penn, who,*as Mr. 
Gosse reminds ‘us in the Maxims did hate “‘‘a 
lurcher in politics ’’! 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was full of tang. As usual 
there was not a waste word. It was all exactness and 
compactness. It was crammed—yet not over-crammed 
—with stuff from start to end, and without a shred of 
sentiment. It is clear that, in his treatment of public 
matters at least, Mr. Bonar Law is not ‘‘ The Man of 
Feeling ’’ ; and he is too much of a man to ape it, even 
though he must know that sentiment run on business 
lines can pay like property. Sentiment may be a ghastly 
exhibit ; but it can also be a gilt-edged security. 


After Mr. Bonar Law’s tang, the Prime Minister’s 
speech tastes a trifle tame. Mr. Asquith has mustard, 
but it is rather like French mustard after Mr. Bonar 
Law’s—one can take a large portion of it without ex- 
periencing much sting. If we may change the meta- 
phor, Mr. Bonar Law supplies the horse-radish sauce 
for a bouquet of oratory and Mr. Asquith the cream. 
Of course, there can be a superfluity of either, though 
there was a superfluity of neither on Thursday: we 
recall a story—a true story and not one told of Mr. 
Spooner at table—of an unhappy diner who with his 
strawberries took a whole mouthful of what he thought 
was cream, but it was horse-radish sauce. He burnt 
his palate horribly. We cannot help thinking that 
some of the Liberals have fed up too freely on Mr. 
Bonar Law’s sauce, which has made their tongues 
smart and their eyes water. 


The latest cock-and-bull story is not that Mr. Churchill 
has decided to return to the Conservative Party and to 
lead it—the latest of all is that the House of Lords is 
going to pass the Home Rule Bill. This particular mon- 
strosity seems to have been hatched in a mare’s nest 
built and brooded over largely by the wild man of the 
Government party, Mr. Ure. But others have taken 
their turn on the nest, here and there perhaps a flighty 
Unionist. It is a story of extreme absurdity. There 
never has been anything more dead sure in all party 
politics than that the House of Lords will fling out the 
Home Rule Bill; and this whether it come to them 
with a mandate for five hundred new Peers or five thou- 
sand new Peers, or no new Peers at all. To discuss 
whether the Peers will or will not throw out the Home 


He. 


Rule Bill is as useful as discussing whether the 
** Titanic ’’ did or did not go down, or whether there 
was or was not a man named Napoleon Bonaparte. 


So The Sneaks’ Bill is to be brought in again shortly, 
if we are to believe the boasts of two Ministers this 
week. The other name for this thing is the Plural 
Voting Bill, which Lord Courtney tore to tatters when 
it was brought to the House of Lords last time. In 
the whole story of party life in England, from Walpole 
till now, it ranks as the meanest measure ever brought 
in simply to hurt the other side—and there were some 
mean ones, no doubt, in what Carlyle called the 
** swindler century ”’ 


The promoters of the Unionist Housing Bill might 
exclaim with Tacitus ‘‘dedimus profecto grande 
patientie documentum’’. The Government has cer- 
tainly given them the opportunity. After the failure of 
the Government’s attempt to smother the Bill on second 
reading, it was emasculated in Committee by the 
refusal of the Prime Minister to finance its provisions. 
Faced with this refusal, the promoters of the Bill agreed 
to have their financial clauses voted down without 
discussion, and accepted the Government’s drafting 
amendments on the remaining clauses of the Bill. The 
Prime Minister indeed said in the House on Monday 
that the non-contentious clauses of Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen’s Bill would almost certainly pass into law 
this session. The facts were different. The persistent 
obstruction of six or seven Liberal members, either 
with or without the connivance of the Government, has 
once again made concessions useless and a bargain of 
no effect. 


We noted last week that Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
speech on the doctors and national insurance, dropped 
the Commons a hint that they would perhaps be asked 
to make a further grant on account of medical benefit. 
We now hear that Mr. George is trying to compromise 
with the doctors on a capitation fee of 7s. 6d. This 
would mean another one-and-a-half millions a year. 
Meantime, Mr. Masterman tells the House that the 
Advisory Committee, on which the Government is 
counting for peace, has started work this week. This 
approach of Mr. Lloyd George towards the doctors has 
now frightened the Friendly Societies. If the doctors 
insist on the income limit—one of the six cardinal points 
—and are allowed to have it, the Friendly Societies— 
so says their President, Mr. Davies—will start away 
in revolt. The position does not improve. 


The Minimum Wage Act has made a bad start. Lord 
S. Aldwyn, Chairman of the South Wales District 
Board, acting in default of agreement between owners 
and men, fixed the minimum wage for day labourers at 
3s., With percentages. This works out at present ap- 
parently at an average of about 4s. 6d. per day. This 
the men declined to accept. Their chagrin at getting less 
from the Chairman than the 5s. minimum one can under- 
stand; in actual money it seems they would not im- 
prove on their present position, if they accepted the 
Chairman’s rate. It isa pity, no doubt, that the men 
will not come into line now, hoping for better terms 
later ; for the failure of the Act will be extremely serious. 
But there is no matter here of either bad faith or law- 
lessness. They were free to take or reject the award 
as they liked, as were the owners. But it shows the 
futility of unenforceable law. 


Mr. Tom Mann was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment at Manchester Assizes on Thursday, for his 
part -in the ‘* Syndicalist’’ publications. The Labour 
party have no great love for Mr. Mann; he has pulled 
a supernum#rary oar in the Labour boat which they 
would rather have rowed without interference. But it 
will be in their day’s work to denounce his punishment 
as excessive. What can they expect? Under a Socialist 
ora Syndicalist régime would it not be a heinous offence 
to seduce the guards of the community, sworn to 
fidelity? Mr. Mann admitted the facts; and his legal 
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defence could not hold water. Inciting soldiers to 
mutiny applies whether they are keeping internal order 
as citizens or as enlisted under the Army Acts. The 
offence would spread dangerously, if there were not 
sharp punishment for the first offenders. 


Happily a strike of the tailors cannot thrust us naked 
on the world ina moment. Most of us have more than 
one coat. Thus the tailors who are not in a position to 
‘‘ blackmail ’’ the consumer, so he may philosophically 
abide the result. This strike is not—so far as 
outsiders can judge—a revolt against intolerable 
—or even difficult—conditions. The West End 
tailors who began the strike can earn at current 
rates from £5 to £6 a week. They, of course, want 
more money—their other demands are a blind. They 
are not badly off; but they want more. So far they 
have done nothing as a class seriously to put the public 
against them. But they must be careful. Warning is 
necessary; for an attempt has already been made by 
some of the well-paid foreign workmen to bully English 
girls in their employment into striking against their will. 


It is well that attempts to bring sensational elements 
into the case are being sternly repressed in the British 
inquiry into the loss of the ‘‘ Titanic’’. Many aspiring 
legal gentlemen would doubtless like to represent some- 
body or something in the inquiry, and catch the public 
eye while the presiding Judge nods, but so far they have 
met with scant success. But we object to the re- 
presentation of the Board of Trade on the inquiry. 
They are on their trial. In the ‘‘Oceana’’ inquiry 
they are actually conducting the case, though here 
again there are questions intimately concerning their 
own administration. There is reason to believe that 
while certain Radical leaders were touring the country, 
making party speeches and neglecting their work as 
successive Presidents of the Board of Trade, there has 
been slackness of administration. Nearly every detail 
connected with safety is in question. Here are stories 
of the largest ship on the ocean with notoriously inade- 
quate boat accommodation, yet fully complying with the 
rules framed by the Government. But there is worse to 
follow. 


The jump to the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’, the Mauretania ”’, 
the ‘‘ Oceanic ’’, and the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ has taken place in 
the seven years of Radical Government. If no legisla- 
tion could be attempted because no votes were to be 
won, the least that could be done was to enforce the 
existing law. But what is the whole trend of 
evidence? Boats without any supplies in them, boats 
in charge of untrained men, a look-out man stating 
that his eyes were never tested, drills unperformed, 
and so forth. Who is the authority to enforce the law? 


The passenger steamship lines are having a bad time 
just now. Once they were the aristocrats of the 
ocean, and people talked in terms of Cunarders and 
P. and O.’s, oblivious of the fact that our real supre- 
macy in steam shipping lay in the steady old cargo 
carriers contemptuously spoken of as ‘‘ tramps’”’. 
Now, having enjoyed all the subsidies, the passenger 
liners are getting all the kicks. People forget that 
immense numbers of passengers have been carried for 
years past with practically no loss of life. This very 
immunity has, however, bred carelessness, and led to 
jax rules. In our view the P. and O. are very unwise, 
to say no worse, to resist the demand for two trained 
seamen for every boat. We have no desire to quibble 
over the letters A. B., but certainly two men capable 
of handling craft are required in every boat. 


In the ‘‘ Olympic ’’ case an offence was certainly 
proved under the Merchant Shipping Act, and an offence 
against an Act whose intentions towards seamen are 
so benevolent should not be lightly condoned when dis- 
cipline is in question. But to let off without punish- 
ment men who have been found guilty of mutiny is 
lightly condoning offence. We do not like the 
Chairman’s feeble talk of nerves in connexion with 
British seamen. If a disaster even of Titanic 


character is to unnerve the crews of all the ships that 
have not gone down, our sea supremacy will soon be in a 
bad way. Of course, one can quite understand the 
White Star Company preferring that the men should 
go unpunished and the affair end. But there was a 
greater interest in the matter even than theirs. 


The sensation of the week has no doubt been the 
evidence at Lord Mersey’s inquiry about ‘‘ the money 
boat ’’ as it has been called. Mr. Senator Smith must 
be mad at letting this tit-bit slip out of his grasp 
somehow. He has clearly given too much of his atten- 
tion to dummy funnels and longitudinal bulkheads and 
to the glacial age. 


Most of the arrangements for the King’s inspection 
of the Fleet at Weymouth were upset by weather. 
Rain, mist, and fog baulked the ceremony of its effect; 
and the disappointment would have been unbroken but 
for the fine performance on Wednesday of the naval 
airmen. Once again the ability of an aeroplane to 
drop explosives weighing up to 100 lbs. was success- 
fully tested. Commander Samson, on a_hydro- 
aeroplane, ran over rough water, rose from the surface 
and eluded a destroyer sent in pursuit. It was a beauti- 
ful performance—of good omen for the future of the 
youngest branch of the Service. 


As might be expected, the one thing of importance, 
and of interest, said at the Academy banquet had 
nothing to do with art. Sir John French said plainly 
that the relative military equilibrium of the Great 
Powers might be so modified as to compel this 
country to resort to conscription. Rightly holding also 
that half-measures of all kinds are useless, he main- 
tained that if in future the voluntary system has to be 
abandoned, the methods of Continental conscription 
‘* pure and simple ’’ were the only alternative. This is 
of course the view this Review has adopted, both 
long before and after Lord Roberts inaugurated his 
campaign on behalf of universal service. And although 
it cannot be said that the new Chief of the General Staff 
has committed himself very deeply, it is certainly a 
great advance on previous official utterances. Was 
Sir John French representing Lord Haldane? 


Mr. Roosevelt has scraped through the Maryland 
primaries. He has obtained a bare majority—of one— 
in the convention which elects the delegates. His suc- 
cess here makes the fight between him and Mr. Taft 
really exciting. Whichever wins, this quarre! can 
hardly not prove fatal to Republican chances in the Pre- 
sidential elections. Taft men will not vote for Roose- 
velt in any large numbers ; that we may be sure of. Such 
disloyalty to a friend as Mr. Roosevelt’s cuts deeper 
than any party tie. Meantime Mr. Champ Clark goes 
ahead in the Democratic primaries. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson seems to be practically out of the running. 


Fifty-five of the Paris Municipal Council have been 
returned—all ex-Councillors ; so that neither party has 
won a single seat. This, however, does not show the 
position truly; for, whereas the Conservative and 
Moderate groups have increased their polls, more than 
half the Radicals and Radical Socialists elected will 
have to face a second ballot. The Government is re- 
duced to congratulating itself that it is holding, not 
gaining, ground—which, in France, means that the 
Government is at the end of its resources. Paris, as 
usual, was first to swing round; though elsewhere the 
tide is also strong. Paris is less open to corruption, 
and there is less opportunity for tampering with the 
ballot-boxes. For this reason the extent to which the 
whole country has turned against the Radicals mav 
be more accurately measured by the success of the 
Moderate parties in Paris than elsewhere. These are 
already conspicuous enough to dash the spirits of many 
Radical newspapers. 


At the Newspaper Society’s dinner Mr. McKenna 
spoke of trivial libels and excessive damages. A good 
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deal turns on what he means by trivial. The Court 
of Appeal, in the actions brought against the ** Morning 
Leader ’’ and the ‘‘ Star’’, which Mr. McKenna was 
probably thinking of, did not consider the libels trivial. 
it was one of the worst of the ‘‘ hideous libels ”’ pub- 
lished during the last elections. Mr. McKenna, in his 
sympathy for his own Press, gave the Press in general 
very incomplete and even bad advice. He should have 
urged it not only to disapprove of trivial libel actions, 
but to discourage the spread of false political news. 
This can never be a trivial action, and hardly any 
damages excessive. They are not intended to com- 
pensate the individual, but to vindicate order and public 
decency, 


Lord Justice Vaughan Williams startled sensitive 
ears with the phrase ‘‘ Great Britainites’’ in a recent 
well-known libel action. He wished to say compen- 
diously that Englishmen and Welshmen and Scotsmen 
and Irishmen were usually reasonable in their politics 
after the first heat of the elections. The Lord Justice 
-cannot have seriously offered the hideous ‘‘ Great 
Britainites ’’ as an escape from an old difficulty. It 
would be a terrible punishment for extreme nation- 
alism if a Welshman, a Scotsman or an Irishman, to 
avoid calling himself an Englishman, had to speak of 
himself as a ‘‘ Great Britainite’’. The phrase is new, 
but it is as bad as the others. Britisher is Yankee; 
Briton poetical; United Kingdomer or ‘‘Great 
Britainite ’’ is neither prose or poetry, nor anything 
else. 


Lord Crewe, who presided at Tuesday's celebration 
of the centenary of Robert Browning’s birth, said 
that ‘‘ we seem to be living in an age of anniver- 
saries’’. He might well have added something 
as to the modern craze for centenaries and their mul- 


tiples. We may fancy a poem of Browning beginning 
‘*Why?’”’ and resolving the craze in a discourse of 


ten fingers and the annual cycle of the earth. How- 
ever, the calendar insists that there is a reason why on 
7 May 1912 we should remember that Browning was 
born in Camberwell on 7 May 1812; and a number of 
distinguished people were summoned, by the pious 
energy of Professor Knight, and with a card designed 
by Commendatore Walter Crane, first to a musica 
service in the Abbey, and thereafter to a symposium of 
literary critics and others in the College Hall of West- 
minster School. 


‘* Meredith ’’, a famous wit is said to have remarked 
once, ‘*‘ is a prose Browning ’’—adding, after a thought- 
full pause, ‘‘ but then, so is Browning’’. It was 
apropos of this that Bishop Boyd-Carpenter rightly 
urges us to read Browning’s poetry aloud as the sure 
way of making his meaning clear. The famous and 
beautiful dedication of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’, 
beginning ‘‘ O lyric love’’, is obscure, full of gram- 
matically unrelated clauses and anacolutha; indeed, 
when the Browning Society tried to analyse it and were 
forced to refer to the poet for the solution of a crux 
or two, he had to admit that he was baffled. But read 
it aloud, and all difficulties disappear. 


Whether Browning is obscure or not, we do not 
believe that the public, as has commonly been said 
during the past week, has done with him; publishers’ 
evidence alone would disprove it. Sir Arthur Pinero 
explained to the Royal Society of Literature that 
Browning was no ‘‘ dramatist ’’—meaning that 
Browning was no Pinero. But if Browning failed 
to be a Pinero, he approached life always as a 
dramatist—seeking mental and psychological points of 
view—and he always succeeded. One of the literary 
developments of the last ten years is the reading of 
plays; in exactly the same way the reading public is 
beginning to read Browning, even at his subtlest, 
especially if they have once heard his poetry intelligently 
read or recited. His hold on popular feeling is to-day 
wider than ever before. This is the true celebration. | 


HOME RULE IN THE CLOUDS. 


O far the Government have had a comparatively 
easy job; they have been able to live in the clouds 

and treat Home Rule not as a fact nor as a thing meant 
to be a fact, but as an aspiration, a hope, an ideaf. 
They have been the good angels, the ministers of light, 
believing good of everything and everybody, confident 
that all will be for the best, wrestling with the dark 
spirits of the Opposition, low earthy fallen souls that 
questioned the splendid vision and doubted if every- 
thing would turn out so entirely well; who even were 
petty and base enough to call attention to holes in the 
fabric of the Home Rule dream. The Government have 
taken up all through quite an Olympian attitude: to 
every hard question, to every objection, the answer 
was: Only have faith in us and all will be well. 
Believe in us and believe in the Irish Nationalists. 
Nothing more is wanted. This is undoubtedly a very 
useful attitude to those who desire to remain in the 
clouds ; to whom a stand on earthly details is difficult, 
threatening subsidence into a bog. The determined 
optimist is difficult to confute and impossible to con- 
vince. Argument to him is a sign of unregeneracy ; 
an objection raised to his optimism is evidence not of 
its fallibility but of the objector’s depravity. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Birrell especially would not see any 
difficulties. They were leaping to light, and that was 
enough for them. In knight-errantic style they com- 
mitted themselves to the venture, and did not ask to see 
whither they were going. In this vein it is possible 
and not very difficult to make quite beautiful speeches ; 
oratorically it is a superior position to the critical. 
But it is essential that the orator should believe in his 
own optimism; if he does, he may carry the world 
with him and sweep away in the storm of his eloquence 
the miserable crowd of pin-prickers who dare to ask 
questions. Gladstone could do it: that was how he 
got his majority in 1892, as he had before in 1880. 
Merely ridiculous as the ‘*‘ Union of Hearts ’’ rings to 
us now, at the moment and for some time it seemed 
very beautiful to the half-educated mass. So not un- 
naturally his political descendants, seeing the great 
tactical advantage of such a line in face of awkward 
criticism, have spread his mantle over as many of 
themselves as possible. It could not cover them all— 
Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs could hardly get 
even an end of it over their shoulders—still, it hid their 
nakedness tolcrably effectively; but with this great 
difference : it saved them, as it had Gladstone, the need 
of close argument, but it has not impressed the world. 
The reason is easy to find. None of these men has 
either Gladstone’s power of persuading himself or his 
fervour when persuaded. It is obvious that their 
optimism and their faith in Home Rule is at least as 
much an advocate’s device as the pessimism of their 
critics. But faith-healing, which the Government 
preach and in which they put their confidence, cannot 
work without faith; and the Government have not 
faith in their own prescription nor has the public faith 
in them. So no miracle has been worked. We reach 
the business stage of the Home Rule Bill in the same 
position as we waited for its introduction. The Oppo- 
sition have asked innumerable questions which have not 
been answered; they have been waived off by fine 
gestures; but the questions remain and the Oppo- 
sition are as keen to press them as ever. Committee 
stage is coming, and Mr. Birrell and the angels of 
Home Rule will have to come down from the clouds 
and wrestle with men. <A set speech can always be 
answered by generalities lofty or cheap or both; a nice 
amendment changing a single word cannot be. We 
remember the solvent effect of discussion in Committee 
on Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill. He got on very well 
till then; but it was not until then that his real work 
began. The Government will find this even more true 
of the Home Rule Bill. With Committee begin their 
difficulties and the Opposition’s opportunities. No 
doubt closure will get Ministers out of most of their 
troubles, but not out of all. They cannot get through a 


fortnight’s discussion of details without the public 
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getting some idea of what they are really proposing. The 
public is apathetic about Home Rule; it is more 
interested in Triangular cricket—doubtless a much more 
pleasant subject. But once it knows what the Bill 
really is and what it is meant to do, it will refuse to 
have it, as it did both Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. 

The Government, of course, are counting on the 
country not having a chance to interfere : it is their life 
against the country. The Attorney-General’s apology 
for ignoring the public is this:—You say Ulster, or 
Belfast, will not have Home Rule in any event, 
so what is the use of consulting the people? 
Also, he might have asked, what is the use of 
bringing in the Bill at all? A question neither 
he nor any other Minister cares to answer. They 
feed themselves with the hope that Irish Unionists 
will be got over and reconciled before the Bill has to be 
put into effect. They dare not face the alternative of 
opposition to Home Rule by force: they prefer in the 
meantime to live in a fool’s paradise. Well, it is the 
only paradise they are likely to know for a long time, 
if they do pass Home Rule without an election, so 
perhaps they are wise. This Government has persis- 
tently refused to realise that it has been steadily build- 
ing up a more serious than political opposition, not only 
in Ireland. Let them provoke Belfast to light the train, 
and they will see what they have been doing. 

What is the general effect of these debates? That 
whatever the Bill is, it is not a settlement of the Irish 
question, but it is the opening of a more complicated 
one. The only consideration that has ever made a con- 
siderable body of Englishmen incline to Home Rule is 
the desire for peace. Sickness of the eternal Irish 
incubus and a longing to get it out of the way at almost 
any cost have undoubtedly made many hard-headed men 
willing to risk Home Rule. But they must see finality 
in it. There must be no Irish members in our Parlia- 
ment : Irish members and Irish matters must clear out, 
bag and baggage, once for all. This Bill keeps forty- 
two of them—with the chance in a certain event of 
a large reinforcement unelected—and provides them 
with enough Irish grievances to keep them going in 
the House stronger than ever. Every ‘‘ safeguard ”’ 
will be a fruitful grievance. Anyone—Unionist as 
much as Nationalist—can see how easy and possibly 
well-founded a case every Irish member can make 
against all the ‘‘safeguards’’. ‘‘ You say we are a 
nation ; you have given us self-government. Why not 
make it real? Why remind us for ever that our 
Parliament is in subjection to yours—that we are a sub- 
jected people? You take away with your left hand 
what you give with your right.’’ What endless 
orations can be made on this theme! Tariff, again; 
customs duties. ‘‘ Why should Ireland be put lower 
than a colony? You trust the colonies to settle their 
custams as they tike! Why do you not trust us?”’ 
And money. Is it likely that the Irish Parliament is 
going to be satisfied with two millions a year from 
England? What will the forty-two be here for but to 
agitate for more? And, upon our honour, we do not 
see what successful answer a Liberal Government will 
he able to make to any of these post-Home-Rule Irish 
demands. All the objections the Government could 
taise apply as much to giving Home Rule at all, as the 
Irish members will be quick to point out. As for details 
of Irish administration, whose wearisome discussion 
English Home Rulers always dwell on as the nemesis 
of refusing Home Rule, does anybody think we shall 
be free of questions on Irish local affairs while the 
constabulary are under the duplicate control of Lord 
Lieutenant and Irish Government; while there are 
taxes levied here and collected in Ireland, while others 
are levied in Ireland by the Irish Parliament but col- 
lected by officers responsible to our Parliament ? Fancy 
any Irish politician being in want of matter to occupy 
the House of Commons in face of such arrangements. 
Why the forty-two, as a point of honour, would have 
to talk a great deal about Ireland, or why would they be 
there? What reason for their being? If they talked 


-about our domestic affairs, they would be open to retort 


not courteous; if they talked largely about foreign 
affairs, they would be very unpopular with the leaders 
of both Imperial parties, and would run great risk of 
being abolished. If they did not talk at all—well, that 
contingency we cannot conceive. 

But not only is this Bill no settlement of the Irish 
question; it is avowedly but the opening of a much 
larger one. The Government—through Sir Edward 
Grey—admits that the scheme cannot stand except as 
part of a general federation of the at present United 
Kingdom. An Irish Parliament can only be justified by 
giving a Parliament to Scotland, Wales, and England. 
And Mr. Birrell says a Parliament without a responsible 
Ministry is worse than no Parliament at all. So we are 
to have four Parliaments—presumably eight Houses— 
and four Prime Ministers with their tail of colleagues ; 
and a fifth over all for the whole United Kingdom, and 
a sixth on the top of the lot for the Empire. We shall 
then be in a state of perpetual election. We shall have 
no settlement, no peace, we are told, until this is done, 
and as we shall certainly have no peace when it is done, 
the man who lends an ear to Home Rule talk to be 
quit of nuisance had better turn another way. 


A DEFAULTING AMBASSADOR. 


T is not too much to say that had a document 
similar to Mr. Taft’s ‘‘adjunct’’ letter been 
written by the head of a European State, its publi- 
cation might have meant war. Suppose, for example, 
that the German Emperor—also something of a corre- 
spondent—had sent to the Prince-Regent of Bavaria a 
letter asking him to commend Free Trade to the 
Bavarian Ministry on the ground that its adoption by 
Germany would prevent the economic consolidation of 
the British Empire and would convert Britain into a 
receptacle for German manufactures ; who can be blind 
to the effect of the publication of such a manifesto upon 
British opinion? But it is a British obsession that 
America can do no wrong, and we cannot blame 
President Taft for taking advantage of it. Nor can 
we blame him for launching the Reciprocity project. It 
is right and proper that an American statesman should 
endeavour to make his country the head of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, right and proper for him to begin by 
planning the conversion of English-speaking North 
America into a gigantic Free Trade area. But it is 
equally right and proper for British statesmen to put 
every possible spoke in the American wheel. It is our 
historic mission to remain, it is America’s historic mis- 
sion to try to become, the leading English-speaking 
State. 
The duty of maintaining British interests in face of 
a foreign State rests in the first instance upon the 
British Minister to that State. This is simply to say 
that the work of the man on the spot is the work of 
the man on the spot. Not the least amazing thing in 
this whole amazing business is that this doctrine has 
been denied, and denied by the Foreign Secretary, the 
very man whose business it is to see that the servants 
of the Foreign Office do their duty. According to the 
new view there is something sacrosanct about an 
Ambassador. His personality is to be immune from 
all attack. What could be more ridiculous? An 
Ambassador has certain duties to perform, and if he 
neglects them should be punished like anybody else— 
or rather, more than anybody else, because in an 
Ambassador neglect of duty is tantamount to treason. 
Sir Edward Grey knows this perfectly well, despite his 
apparent horror at the bare idea of recalling Mr. Bryce. 
What the Foreign Secretary really means is that an 
Ambassador acts under instructions and that, if censure 
is to be imputed, it should fall upon the author of the 
instructions. It is a bad doctrine. The idea that an 
Ambassador is tied to the end of a telegraph-wire and 
must do nothing unauthorised by London can have only 
a disastrous effect on the morale of our diplomatic 
service. An Ambassador worth his salt must always 
be ready to act on his own initiative. It is his busi- 
ness to score a point for his country whenever and 
wherever he can, and to take the risks of failure. 
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It is no defence of Mr. Bryce to say that he 
played a purely passive part in the negotiations; and 
even if it were it would not go to the root of the 
matter. For, besides acting when the need arises, it 
is an Ambassador’s duty to keep his chief fully informed 
of the trend of opinion in the country to which he is 
accredited. The more dependent he is upon instruc- 
tions, the more is it incumbent upon him to see that 
his instructions are based upon adequate data. How 
does Mr. Bryce’s credit emerge from this test? Did he 
know what America was planning? And, if so, did 
he forward his information to the proper quarter? In 
dealing with these points Sir Edward Grey took refuge 
in the Ambassador’s statement that it was difficult for 
him to keep fully informed about everything in view of 
the mass of details discussed in the negotiations. That 
is a quibble. The real question is, did Mr. Bryce know 
at what end President Taft and his advisers were ulti- 
mately aiming? To this question there can only be 
one answer. Mr. Bryce is a better American than most 
Americans. He has studied American thought all his 
life; he has unfailing sympathy with American ideas ; 
he has even considered the possibility of a Customs 
union and has had no doubt as to its political conse- 
quences. Mr. Bryce was in Washington all the time 
that the Reciprocity Conferences were in preparation ; 
he was in almost daily touch with a President whose 
best friends have never credited him with the gift of 
diplomatic concealment; and yet Mr. Asquith would 
have us believe that as Mr. Bryce had no access to 
the President’s private correspondence he could not 
know what was in the President’s mind. If anybody 
is taken in by this transparent sophistry, at least he will 
admit that Mr. Bryce’s singularly innocent temperament 
unfits him for diplomatic work. It is easier to believe 
that Mr. Bryce remembered his own book and knew 
quite well what was intended. Whether he told Sir 
Edward Grey what he knew is another question, which 
it would be necessary to answer before deciding whether 
the man in London or the man in Washington were the 
worse traitor to his country. 

However, the vital point, so far as Mr. Bryce’s 
ambassadorial honour is concerned, is not whether he 
informed London but whether he informed Ottawa. 
Mr. Bryce represents not England but the Empire, and 
it was his business to communicate with the Canadian 
Ministers who came to Washington on an errand of 
Imperial importance as fully as with his chief in London. 
Sir Edward Grey has told us what the Ambassador 
actually did. He received a letter from Mr. Taft for 
transmission to Ottawa. He transmitted it. He re- 
ceived a reply from Ottawa for transmission to the 
White House. He transmitted that. Messrs. Fielding 
and Patterson came to Washington and he presented 
them. That was all. We know what happened after- 
wards, how the Canadian Ministers, simple men who 
had snored, economically speaking, since 1850, were 
carried away by the American proposal for complete 
Free Trade in natural products, and in their confusion 
were hustled into the agreement. Suppose that Mr. 
Bryce had gone to them, as was his duty, had placed 
his curious knowledge of American ideas and ambi- 
tions at their use, had explained to them the conse- 
quences which he himself thought likely to follow from 
general Reciprocity, is it likely that these Ministers 
would have concluded the treaty which upset them ? 

It is easy to anticipate the casuistical criticism with 
which a paper like the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ would 
meet this argument. Mr. Bryce, the ‘‘ Westmin- 
ster’? would explain, was in an exceptional position. 
For the first time in our history a British Ambassador 
had to serve the Ministers of a Dominion. Any attempt 
to guide them in their policy would have been misinter- 
preted as Downing Street interference; Mr. Bryce 
accordingly confined himself to the strict letter of his 
duties and otherwise held his peace. This plea is 
answered by Mr. Bryce’s past. He is not a profes- 
sional diplomatist. On the contrary, he has been a 
party politician all his days, and was a Cabinet Minister 


until his appointment to Washington. The considera- 


den. of his recent party history is relevant to his conduct 
over Reciprocity. Free Trade had been the prime issue 
of the last election in which Mr. Bryce took part and 
had roused all the fanaticism of which Radicals are 
capable. As Ambassador he may have tried to be all 
for the State and nothing for party, but it is impossible 
for an elderly man to break the intellectual habits of 
a lifetime, and Reciprocity assailed him on his weakest 
side. No aspect of the Tariff movement is more heartily 
abhorred by the Radicals than the scheme of Imperial 
Preference. As Mr. Asquith jubilantly announced in 
the House of Commons, Reciprocity would have been 
the death-knell of that policy. Mr. Bryce saw this as 
clearly as the Prime Minister. He saw too that he had 
only to remain silent in order to secure a great triumph 
for the party to which he belonged. We cannot doubt 
that the temptation was too great for him and he 
yielded. 

There are two morals to the story. The first is that 
though, after his Australian tour, Mr. Bryce will doubt- 
less wish to continue to dwell in a country with which 
he has such strong sympathies and which he has served 
so well—he must not be allowed to remain British 
Ambassador. In view of what happened last Septem- 
ber, his presence at Washington is an outrage on 
Canadian opinion and a weakness to the Empire. The 
second moral is that the strongest possible protest 
should be raised against the Government’s plan of 
strengthening their policy by setting up pillars in the 
permanent executive. A seasoned party man cannot 
become a good Civil servant ; or can only with difficulty. 
Mr. Bryce at Washington could not do it, and one day 
we shall find out that Mr. Clark at Simla cannot do it 
either. Such appointments arouse a very serious sus- 
picion. Have the Government adopted the device of 
forestalling the policy of their opponents by staffing the 
executive with men who by the law of their being will 
hamper its execution? 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
THE IRISH PRECEDENT. 


” 1895 Mr. Asquith had one answer for every objec- 
tion—‘‘ It was done in Ireland in 1869’’. ‘‘ We 
have ’’—these were his typical words—‘‘ the classical 
case of the Irish Church before us. There it stands 
upon the Statute Book. Any argument that can be 
used with reference to sacrilege and spoliation and all 
the other topics of prejudice with which a matter of 
this kind is naturally encumbered—all these arguments 
were used to the full.’’ His new Under Secretary, the 
hero of ‘‘ the banners of the dawn ”’, is already follow- 
ing suit, for the first card that he played on the first 
reading was a quotation from the Irish debate. After 
the Welsh mandate the Irish precedent is sure to be the 
Government declaration. It is worth seeing, then, 
how much it counts. Lord Morley said that ‘‘ anybody 
could pulverise the Irish Church in argument, and to 
show that it ought to be disestablished and disendowed 
was the easiest thing inthe world’’. Some pains were, 
at any rate, taken to establish the Government case. 
Years before the Bill was introduced there was a reli- 
gious census; there has been one regularly ever since; 
there has been one this very year. It showed that the 
members of the Church of Ireland were a tenth of the 
population, and that in two hundred parishes there 
were none at all. In 1868 Disraeli was turned out 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment resolutions; the 
General Election was a Disestablishment election; the 
session of 1869 was a Disestablishment session. Par- 
liament was asked to repeal a particular clause in a 
particular Act, the Act of Union, not seventy years old. 
Of the many boundaries that S. George’s Channel has 
marked, there was none more definite than that between 
the Church of Ireland established by Act of Parliament, 
and, like most things established in Ireland by Act of 
Parliament, distrusted by the Irish; and the Church 
of England instinct with the national life of England 
and Wales, and one and undivided from S. David’s 
to Canterbury. 
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So far the Irish precedent is conspicuous by its irre- 
levance. There has been no religious census in Wales; 
the Disestablishers refuse it, though, as was shown in 
the division on Sir Arthur Boscawen’s Bill, they are 
afraid to vote against it. The only test of numbers 
is the Report of the Royal Commission. Two unques- 
tioned facts emerge from it, first, that the Noncon- 
formists, who as statisticians have never been convicted 
of under-estimating their forces, do not claim one-half 
of the population, and, secondly, that there are more 
baptisms and marriages in churches than in all the 
chapels put together. No election has been fought on 
Welsh Disestablishment ; three-quarters of the Welsh 
members did not trouble to mention it in their addresses. 
Not even a whole session is to be given to the operation 
of dismemberment, though dismemberment means 
cutting a living part from a united body. Home Rule 
and the Franchise are to have two-thirds of Parliament’s 
time. 

And as to the Bills themselves, there is as much 
difference between them as there is between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. McKenna. Mr. Gladstone, backed 
by Mr. Bright, set out to make the change for the 
Church of Ireland as tolerable as possible. The terms 
they offered, if not generous, were at any rate not 
mean. The State commuted the life interests of the 
clergy, and added a bonus of 12 per cent.—that meant 
seven and a half millions for the disendowed Church ; 
curates, no less than private patrons, were fairly com- 
pensated; the Church retained the churchyards; the 
glebes were offered her at a favourable price. Mr. 
McKenna, on the other hand, backed by Mr. Ellis 
Griffith, has set out to injure the Church in Wales; 
many are the ingenious expedients that they have de- 
vised. The result of their endeavours put into terms of 
money means that whilst Mr. Gladstone left 500,000 
Irish Churchmen eight millions of capital, they are leav- 
ing 500,000 Welsh Churchmen at the most two. But 
a financial comparison between the two cases is quite 
inadequate to explain the difference. In Ireland there 
was a resident Roman Catholic ministry in addition to 
the resident ministry of the Established Church. In 
hundreds of Welsh parishes the parson is the only 
resident minister; many a Nonconformist gratefully 
accepts his ministrations. It is something to have a 
man of education as your neighbour; it is much more 
to have an ordained priest at hand in the moment of 
need. Irish Disestablishment, though it imposed grave 
hardship on individual members of the Church of 
Ireland, did not uproot a resident Catholic ministry. 
There are many country parishes and growing towns 
where Welsh Disestablishment will destroy it in Wales. 

Fifty years have passed since the Irish Bill became 
law. Half a century is a long enough period to judge 
of its results. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone called it ‘‘ the 
discharge of a debt of civil justice, and a condition 
indispensable to the success of every effort to secure 
the peace and contentment of Ireland’’. Irish Dis- 
establishment was to be the first Step to Irish pacifica- 
tion. Queen Victoria saw further : ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’’, 
she wrote to him in the midst of the controversy, “ is 
not ignorant of the apprehensions of which she cannot 
divest herself as to the possible consequences of the 
measure which he has introduced’’. Irish Disestab- 
lishment was not the first step to Irish pacification, 
but the first sop to the Land League. General expro- 
priation always leads to disorder; once in a way it 
means a Pilgrimage of Grace, nine times out of ten a 
march of the sansculottes. In Ireland it has under- 
mined the whole basis of property. Disestablishment 
gave the country neither social, nor national, nor reli- 
gious peace. That is the first relevant lesson that the 
Irish precedent has to teach. There is another. The 
property of the Church in Ireland was never accurately 
valued. After restoring eight millions to the Dis- 
established Church, the Government had as great a 
sum—some say a much greater—left in their hands to 
be devoted, in the words of the preamble, ‘‘ not for the 
maintenance of any church or clergy, nor for the teach- 
ing of religion, but mainly for the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering’’. For many years these 
millions were the nest-egg of successive Governments ; 


any object that would not stand the limelight of a 
Departmental estimate was shuffled on to them. It is 
a dangerous matter to give a Cabinet money to play 
with. If it is not wasted, it is mis-spent. The Irish 
funds were both wasted and mis-spent. So will it be 
in Wales, where the terms of distribution are even 
wider and more dangerous. 

Lastly, the Irish Bill was ‘‘ to be a relief to a devoted 
clergy from a false position, cramped and beset by 
hopeless prejudice, and the opening of a freer career to 
their sacred ministry’’. What would Mr. Gladstone 
have said if he had heard the present Primate of Ireland, 
the Archbishop of Armagh, tell his tale of disillusion- 
ment and disappointment? Before Disestablishment 
there were 2050 priests in Ireland, to-day there are 
1460. In the diocese of Tuam there were 10,639 
Churchmen in 1869, now there are 4927. In a district 
of County Meath, where were once eleven parishes, there 
is now one. These should be danger-posts to warn us 
against the path that the Church is asked to tread to 
its own good. Yet it is to Irish Disestablishment that 
we are pointed for consolation. By a process of un- 
scrupulous advocacy, seldom surpassed, it is first used 
as a precedent, where no precedent exists, and then 
quoted as a triumph of statesmanship, where it has 
falsified nearly every hope. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, 


A Mone the many remarkable qualities of the Chinese 
to which admiration is chronically invited, suffi- 
cient note has been hardly taken of their capacity for 
inspiring confidence. We hear of their industry, 
frugality, sobriety (except when fanatics represent them 
as on the high-road to ruin through opium-smoking), 
patience, economy, commercial integrity, perseverance 
and other virtues. But justice has hardly been done to 
their capacity for inspiring conviction that they are 
now really at last going to reorganise their finances, 
develop their resources, reform their administration, 
and become generally the wealthy and powerful nation 
their numbers pre-suppose. The impression began 
with the Treaty of Tientsin, revived with the Conven- 
tion of 1878, gained strength after their defeat by Japan, 
became an assurance after the Boxer outbreak in 190 , 
has been kept alive by Imperial edicts, and is 
consecrated now by the adoption of Parliamentary 
institutions a Republican Government and frock-coats. 
Reviewing the situation in his opening address 
to the Advisory Council at Peking, a fortnight 
ago, the President recapitulated, according to the 
‘*Times’’, in well-considered words, the pressing 
reforms essential for the country’s welfare. Laying 
stress on its indebtedness and the consequences of 
failure to meet foreign obligations, he urged the neces- 
sity of strengthening friendly relations, of reforming 
land taxation and revising the mining regulations, of 
reforming currency and introducing uniform weights 
and measures, of improving legal procedure and means 
of communication; advised the employment of foreign 
experts in reforming finance, agriculture, forestry ; and 
spoke of the need of negotiating with foreign Powers 
for an increase of Customs duties and the need for a 
decrease of export duties and the abolition of lekin. 
‘* Never before in China has’ (we are told in conclu- 
sion) ‘‘ such an address been made to the nation by a 
responsible statesman.’’ Well! never, a carper might 
be tempted to remark, has a responsible Chinese states- 
man been in a position that enabled him to make it. But 
the points themselves have been made again and again, 
and indicated in edict after edict—one might almost say 
in treaty after treaty—till the proverbial ‘‘ old China 
hand ’’ must have been tempted, on reading the tele- 
gram, to smile irreverently as at the enthusiasm of 
youth. Dr. Morrison was impressed, evidently, by the 
occasion and the surroundings. ‘‘ No one ’’ (he declares) 
‘‘ seeing these earnest, well-educated men aspiring to 
raise their country to the rank of highly-developed 
Western nations, and contrasting them with the anti- 
quated reactionaries who in the past misgoverned the 
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country, could share the pessimism of those critics in 
Europe who condemn the Republic as hopeless within 
three months of its marvellous inauguration.’’ He may 
be right : time only will show ; or he may be affected by 
the capacity for inspiring confidence to which we have 
referred. The critics may be wrong; or the distance 
which is sometimes held to favour onlookers may justify 
them in doubting with Sir Walter Hillier (at the meeting 
of the Christian Literature Society held last week) 
whether habits and methods which are the growth of 
centuries can be eradicated in one, two, ten, twenty or 
possibly fifty years. 

Writing in the ‘‘ North American Review ’’ just 
before the act of abdication was accomplished, a 
Japanese pictured the situation as follows :—‘‘ After 
more than three months of revolution, when the Peking 
Government has lost nearly fifteen provinces out of the 
eighteen of China proper; when not only the Peking 
Treasury but also the Revolutionary Republicans are 
bankrupt, are actually without money to pay their 
soldiers and administrative expenses; when the whole 
country is overrun with armed bandits; business 
strangled to death by anarchy; when there are said to 
be 3,000,000 people without food. . . . When all these 
things and more are true, what is the price you will have 
to pay for the Chinese bond ?—only three points off the 
original price! It is a financial miracle’’. It is a 
miracle, and the miracle endures. Except that the 
Dynasty has retired in favour of a Republic, the situa- 
tion remains nearly the same. Noting, a month ago, 
growing dissatisfaction with Republican exactions and 
pervading lawlessness, the ‘‘ North-China Herald ”’ 
declared that ‘‘ no man’s authority extends beyond the 
rifle range of such soldiers as he can rely upon; and 
not only is there no sign of a coherent system of Govern- 
ment but no evidence of any wish among the different 
leaders to evolve one’’. The ascription of unwillingness 
may be challenged : it is a question rather of unselfish 
determination and grasp. But the question of coherence 
remains, and it is one of the most important for it 
involves problems of financial responsibility and central 
control. Sun Yat-sen has retired, amid much applause 
for self-abnegation which may not be untinged by fore- 
sight ; and a new Cabinet has been formed. But it was 
found necessary to leave Huang Sun in control of the 
Southern troops at Nanking, as titular Chief of the 
Staff, because neither would the Northern troops accept 
him as Minister of War nor the Southern troops submit 
to the General, Tuan Chi-jui, whom Yuan has appointed, 
with Northern approval, to that post; while the leader 
of the original outbreak, Li Yuan-hung, remains in 
control with the rank of Vice-President at Wuchang, 
the scene of his exploit. Is it surprising, under these 
conditions, to find stress laid by men entitled to speak 
with authority on the danger of disintegration from 
interprovincial jealousies and provincial individualism 
which were measurably controlled by the centripetal in- 
fluence of an Emperor? The note was struck by Mr. 
Hippisley, until recently Commissioner of Customs, in 
the course of a lecture last week before the Central 
Asian Society, and by Mr. Brenan, formerly H.M. 
Consul-General at Shanghai, in the course of discus- 
sion, and was sustained by Mr. Jamieson, also a retired 
Consul-General, in addressing the China Association 
last week. 

Exactly what the financial problem is, Yuan seems 
to have indicated with characteristic frankness to the 
Advisory Council in his address; but it had been ex- 
plained still more precisely, three weeks earlier, by the 
Prime Minister, Tang Shao-yi, to the Assembly at 
Nanking. The total income of the whole nation last 
year had been, he stated, Tls. 297,000,000, while the 
expenditure exceeded Tls. 350,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of about Tls. 54,000,000. Extraordinary outlay had 
raised this deficit to Tls. 78,000,000. Interest on sub- 
sequent loans would amount to another Tls. 10,000,000, 
besides which there were Tls. 20,000,000 due on account 
of arrears. At least Tls. 80,000,000 would be required 
for the pay of the Army: there had been, since the 
Rebellion broke out, eighty divisions in the South; so 
that, assuming twenty could be disbanded, there would 


still remain sixty to be provided for, costing, each, 
Tls. 120,000 a month. Tls. 10,000,000 would be re- 
quired as compensation for destruction during the re- 
volution; another Tls. 10,000,000 for pensions and 
indemnities (presumably to the Manchus under the 
terms of abdication) ; and Tls. 7,000,000 had been spent 
by the Provincial Government since the inception of the 
Republic. So that about Tls. 215,000,000, or, roughly, 
£27,000,000, would be needed to meet the deficit of the 
current year; and this without regard to the inevit- 
able cost of the reforms which we are led to expect. 
It has been estimated that, in favourable circum- 
stances, at least another 30,000,000 will be re- 
quired for the latter purpose—which would bring 
China’s total indebtedness up to nearly £/200,000,000 ; 
and the first problem the Republican Government has 
to face is to provide additional revenue to meet the 
service of this great debt. It is a serious problem; for 
China is, as the Chairman remarked at a recent meet- 
ing of the China Association, ‘‘ essentially a poor coun- 
try, though no doubt containing vast possibilities. In 
point of wealth pennies stand for what pounds do in 
England. Any sudden great increase of the land tax, 
for instance, could not be met; it is quite true that a 
large portion of what is extracted from the peasant pro- 
prietors never reaches the exchequer; but how is that 
to be suddenly altered? Native agents must be em- 
ployed, as heretofore, and is it to be supposed that 
human nature has been so altered by the revolution that 
there will be no more peculation and waste?’’ Three 
conditions, he went on to say, appear essential if China 
is to be brought back to solid ground. The first is a 
united and stable Government, the second is_ the 
strictest economy and borrowing only for reproductive 
works, and the third is radical reform in all branches 
of the administration. The first she must accomplish 
for herself; the second and third can be made, and 
should be made, a condition by the financiers who pro- 
pose to supply her needs. It is understood that the 
condition will be required; and Yuan Shih-kai appears 
to have admitted in his speech that, ‘‘ owing to the 
insufficiency of financial experts, the employment of 
talented foreigners was necessary ’’. But already we are 
told that objection is raised to the proposed supervision 
of the pay and disbandment of troops for which 
Tls. 35,000,000 are wanted practicaliy at once, and one 
may appreciate the hurt to Chinese vanity without yield- 
ing the proposition that a lender has a right to impose 
conditions without which he will refuse the loam 
Foreigners are prepossessed in favour of Yuan Shih- 
kai; and his outspoken address is said to have impressed 
the Legations as an important declaration of policy ; 
but he is not all-powerful, and will have many diffi- 
culties to encounter. There is no other country where 
vis inertiz is so highly developed, none where national 
vanity will be arrayed so perversely against foreign 
interposition. Take, for instance, the avowed deter- 
mination of ‘‘ Young China’’ to “‘ fight’ rather than 
permit the inclusion in the Foreign Settlement at Shang- 
hai of a district which is allowed to remain an Alsatia, 
whereas reform would end the question by  remov- 
ing the cause which inspires the proposition. The case 
is typical, for it is an essential weakness of Young 
China that ‘‘sovereign rights ’’ obsess it, to the exclu-. 
sion of sovereign duties. Everything is due to it, but 
there is no sense of obligation to others; and it 
will need determined insistence by the financiers 
concerned if reforms are not to be delayed, loans squan- 
dered or misapplied as heretofore, and the state of China 
rendered by so much worse than before. It has been 
an ill service to lend her money without conditions in 
the past. No worse service could be done to her, nor 
a greater injustice to those who will be invited to supply 
funds, than to admit similar laxity in future. China is 
China, and her way of pulling through her present diffi-. 
culties may not be our way ; but the immediate necessity 
of introducing drastic reforms in the financial adminis- 
tration and of creating revenue to meet further loans 
are bed-rock principles which no variations of mentality: 
can obscure, and which can be effected only by firm 
use of the financial lever which the situation affords. 
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BENCH AND BAR PROSPECTS. 


HANGES are undoubtedly impending on the Bench 
of the Supreme Court and of the House of Lords, 
and as a consequence at the Bar. Not all the rumours 
can be correct, as some of them are quite inconsistent 
with others, and there is no means of testing whether 
one prediction or another is true until something more 
has happened. It is unfortunately true that Lord 
Robson has been suddenly laid aside by an attack which 
is described as paralysis. During the last two months, 
at least, it has been known that his health was affected, 
and his vigour not normal in the case of a man com- 
paratively young for a Judge. Lord Alverstone, the 
Lord Chief Justice, within the same period, left his own 
Court for the Court of Appeal on account of the illness 
of Lord Justice Kennedy, and for the House of Lords 
on account of the illness of Lord Robson. He had hardly 
returned to his proper duties when he was stopped in 
the midst of his work by a heart attack, which pre- 
vented him for weeks from attending the Courts. He 
has since then sat in Court, but his attendance has been 
again interrupted by a similar illness; and his general 
lack of vitality has been apparent. So far as is known 
neither Lord Robson nor Lord Alverstone has actually 
resigned ; but in these circumstances rumours of their 
early resignations are current about the Courts, and 
are frankly taken for granted as certain to happcta. 
When we turn to the guesses made as to their suc- 
cessors they are interesting for their variety ; but their 
variety is a warning against taking any of them too 
seriously. Rumours as to the retirement of Lord 
Alverstone and the succession to him of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs were for some time prevalent before Lord 
Alverstone’s illness. The reason given then was that 
Sir Rufus, whose legal career has been so brilliant, 
had proved a very mediocre law officer on the political 
side. If that were not admitted by his friends, then 
the bad luck of ill-health to which Liberal Attorney- 
Generals seem obnoxious was assigned as the cause. 
An advance in the peerage was said to be the con- 
sideration for Lord Alverstone’s consenting to the 
arrangement for his resignation and Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 
appointment. The arrangement was not “ imple- 
mented ’’ for some reason or other; though in itself it 
was not unlikely. A similar procedure had been fol- 
lowed when Lord Mersey received his peerage and 
anticipated his pension on his retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division 
to rescue Sir Samuel Evans from the perils of political 
shipwreck. Now, in altered circumstances, Lord 
Alverstone’s retirement seems probable, and the former 
rumours are revived of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief 
Justice. But though the Chief Justiceship is the sphere 
in which Sir Rufus Isaacs’ legal talents would find the 
most congenial occupation, he is again to be dis- 
appointed according to some interpreters of the omens. 
Reading is not a safe Liberal seat, and Sir Rufus’ 
resignation would bring on another of those by-elections 
which the Government dread the risk of losing. This 
introduces complications into what would otherwise be 
simple; and the next suggestion the supporters of 
this version make is that Sir Samuel Evans should 
go from the headship of the Probate Division to that 
of the King’s Bench Division. If this happened, Sir 
Samuel would be a minion of Fortune such as the world 
of politics or of law rarely sees; and it would be a 
cogent demonstration that the career is opened at least 
as much by the opportunities as by the talents. The 
political inopportuneness for the Liberals of a vacancy 
occurring in a Liberal seat also applies to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Lord Robson, with very little 
difference. It would be in accordance with precedent 
that the Attorney-General should receive the Chief 
Justiceship, if he were not barred. The Solicitor- 
General would then claim the Lordship of Appeal, 
assuming he desired to secure high judicial office before 
his party lost the patronage which it might not regain 
for many years. . Walthamstow is not so slenderly 


held as Reading ; but Sir John Simon might also be met 
by a political tabu. Mr. Buckmaster K.C. has been 


designated for the Solicitorship on the happening of a 
vacancy ; but his seat at Keighley cannot be reckoned 
safe for his re-election. Possibly, then, politics may 
decide the lot of all these four persons—Sir Samuel 
Evans, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Sir John Simon, and Mr. 
Buckmaster. It can hardly be supposed that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs alone would sacrifice himself on the altar of party 
while his colleague, Sir John Simon, sought security in 
the Chief Justiceship or in the House of Lords ; either of 
which he might do if the Attorney-General was so 
altruistic as to abandon the Chief Justiceship. The 
conclusion seems to be either that there will be no 
changes at all in the law officerships, Sir Samuel Evans 
becoming Lord Chief Justice; or that there will be a 
complete change, Sir Rufus Isaacs and Sir John Simon 
going in due order to the leadership of the King’s 
Bench Division and to the House of Lords. Lord 
Russell of Killowen seems to have settled by his leaving 
the House of Lords for the Chief Justiceship that this 
was the more desirable office for a common-law lawyer. 

If the Government feel in prudence bound to preserve 
the status quo as far as possible by refusing their law 
officers judicial promotion, several other changes on the 
Bench would follow. A successor would have to be 
found for Sir Samuel Evans in the Probate Division. 
There does not appear to be any Liberal lawyer at the 
Bar marked out as inevitable by his professional or 
political distinction for the Presidency. Amongst the 
crowd of political Liberal lawyers some one might he 
found with a seat safe enough for him to receive 
a Judgeship in the Division under Sir Henry Bargrave 
Deane as President. Two Liberal Judges of distinction 
in the Court of Appeal would probably gain by Lord 
Robson’s retirement. The Master of the Rolls has often 
been designated as a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary if a 
vacancy occurred while a Liberal Government was im 
office. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton is an alternative 
nomination for either the Lordship of Appeal or the suc- 
cession to the Mastership of the Rolls. And to these 
must be added the name of Mr. Justice Parker, who- 
has been most recently brought into the field. 

As to these rumours it may be said that they are less. 
suggestive than the silence as to the appointment of 
more Judges to take the place of Sir William Grantham» 
and Sir John Lawrance. If a change of personnel sucly 
as is required for the efficiency of the Courts were: 
effected on the Bench of the Supreme Court, Appeal 
Courts and High Court together, it is caustically re- 
marked that about a half of the present Judges would 
be retired during the present year. But the Govern- 
ment has no power to retire Judges who do not yet 
feel themselves sufficiently mature, whatever may be 
the opinion of others as to the effects of judicial slow-- 
ness and defects of temper on the transaction of 
business. Nor does the Government make any move, 
in view of the opposition of the Radical groups in the- 
House of Commons, to propose the additional Judges 
for whose appointment a Resolution of the House would 
be necessary ; though there is a rumour that one instead’ 
of two may be appointed. From both causes together: 
—a Judiciary defective in number and in energy—the 
Courts are steadily slipping back to the former deplor- 
able condition from which the additional Judges now 
cancelled by death and retirement rescued them. Lord 
Loreburn would prefer the extension of County Court 
jurisdiction to the increase of High Court Judges. But 
his County Court Bill hangs fire in the exigencies of” 
Liberal politics, and Lord Loreburn does nothing either - 
for the County Courts or for the High Court, whose- 
Bench is deficient both in numbers and in energy. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 
By Lorp Rosert Cecit K.C. M.P. 


~O far the attack on the Church in Wales has not- 
prospered. - The only Ministerialist speaker in 

the debate on the first reading of the Bill who made 
anything of a case was the Solicitor-General, and his. 
speech was really a plea not so much for Disendowment 
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of the Church as for concurrent Endowment of the 


Nonconformists. The other Ministerial speakers were 
either feeble or irrelevant, with the result that the 
general feeling on the Government benches is one of 
irritable discouragement. While the Bill is not making 
way in Parliament, its unpopularity in the country is 
increasing. From all sides and from both Liberal and 
Conservative sources comes the same account. No 
one—except some extreme party man, such as the 
Bishop of Hereford—likes the Bill. Many people hate 
it. At by-elections it vies with the Insurance Act in 
discrediting the Government. Liberal Churchmen and 
pious Nonconformists unite in condemning it, and even 
with the help of a servile House of Commons and an 
impotent House of Lords, it seems doubtful if the 
Government can force the Bill through Parliament. 
They certainly can never make it a permanent part of 
the Statutes of the Realm. 

Nor does a closer examination of the provisions of 
the Bill make it any the more palatable. A cynical 
disregard of the interests of the Church—nay, of reli- 
gion itself—appears in almost every line. Even the 
very churchyards, unless they are disused, are taken 
from the Church and handed over to a parish council 
or some such body. So recklessly is the Bill drafted 
that the guardianship of the most sacred vessels in the 
Church is in certain events left doubtful. If an 
unbeneficed clergyman should be guilty of the gravest 
moral offences or should publicly deny the most essential 
truths of Christianity, the only remedy against him is, 
we are told, a proceeding in the ordinary courts for 
implied breach of contract! Who is entitled to take 
proceedings and what remedy should be asked for, the 
Government have so far failed to explain. Beneficed 
clergy can, I suppose, be deprived by legal process of 
their temporalities. But here another danger appears. 
As the Bill stands it would seem that anyone who 
chooses to call himself a member of the Church may 
bring an action against any bishop, priest or deacon of 
the Church in Wales—whatever that may mean— 
charging him with a breach of any of the most ancient 
canons of the Church, or with any variation, however 
slight, from the due performance of the rites and cere- 
monies ordained in every rubric of the Prayer Book, 
and if the Court should decide that such a breach or 
variation has taken place it would seem to be bound 
to deprive the accused minister of any preferment he 
may hold. It may be replied that power is given to the 
representative body, if and when it comes into being, 
to make regulations and constitutions by which it 
can re-arrange the formularies and ordinances of the 
Church as it shall please. Even so, it will be left to an 
ordinary court of law—it may be one of the county 
courts to which a well-tried Nonconformist supporter 
of the present Government has been appointed—to 
decide what is the exact doctrine held by the Church 
on the most sacred of Christian mysteries © When 
foolish Churchmen talk of Disestablishment as a libera- 
tion of the Church from the State, it would be well if 
they studied what Disestablishment actually means 
when translated into a Radical Bill. ; 

All this is apart from the central injustice of Dis- 
endowment. For the proposal to take funds now 
appropriated to religious uses and to give them to secu- 
lar purposes no defence has been or can be made. The 
solitary attempted justification is the allegation that the 
funds in question are national property. What is 
meant by this allegation it is not easy to understand. 
lo glebe it certainly cannot possibly apply, for glebe 
unquestionably consists of land given, it may be, cen- 
turies ago by private individuals for the upkeep of 
their parish churches and clergymen. Probably the 
origin of tithe is similar, though in some cases it is 
possible that gifts of tithes were not so voluntary as 
gifts of glebe. Even so, it is admitted that tithe never 
formed any part of the property of the State, and the 
utmost that is suggested is that the State lent its assist- 
ance to the enforcement of a universally recognised 
ecclesiastical obligation to give to the Church one-tenth 
of the land’s produce. That may prevent tithe being 
clearly the result of the piety of ancient landowners ; 


it does not convert it into national property or even 
into a tax. But if it did tithe has been dedicated to 
the support of religion for not less and probably much 
more than seven centuries, and that period one would 
think sufficient for any possible Statute of Limitations. 
Perhaps the hollowness of the national property con- 
tention is best exposed by considering other provisions 
of the Bill. Take, for instance, the case of the tithe 
held by laymen—lay impropriators, as they are called. 
We hear a great deal of histrionic indignation at the 
spoliation of the Church by Henry VIII. and his 
courtiers. No one nowadays wishes to justify the acts 
of Tudor tyranny. But what is the conclusion? 
Surely that those who profited by these acts have an 
even worse title to the ‘‘ national property ’’ which was 
affected by them than the Church from whom it was 
taken. Yet the lay impropriator is untouched by the 
Bill, even though he and his ancestors may have held 
the Church property continuously since the days of 
Henry VIII. It is not here contended that it is the 
part of a wise Legislature to rip up stories of greed and 
tyranny four hundred years old as a justification for 
confiscating property now innocently held. But if 
there be anything in the doctrine that the State has 
the right to resume “‘ national property ’’ granted cen- 
turies ago, it applies far more plausibly to the lay 
impropriator than to anyone else. There is only one 
reason why he is left untouched. To take his property 
away would be no injury to the Church of England, 
and the purpose of this Bill is to effect that injury. 
The simple truth is, the Bill is an act of war by mili- 
tant Nonconformists against the Church. Ministers— 
Welsh Ministers at any rate—desire the humiliation 
and, if they could compass it, the destruction of the 
Church of England. The leopard does not change his 
spots. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the same 
individual as the Mr. Lloyd George who has for a 
quarter of a century promoted every attack on the 
Church and resisted and obstructed every measure for 
her reform and improvement. He opposed the Tithe 
Act of 18g1 and the Church Discipline Act of 1892. He 
supported the Welsh Disestablishment Bill of 1894. 
He opposed the Voluntary School Act of 1897, the Bene- 
fices Act of 1898, and the Education Act of 1902. 
Throughout all the debates his animus against the 
Church of England was clear even to his political 
friends. In the Church Discipline Debates of 1892, 
after making professions that he was not animated by 
any desire to keep alive the scandals in the Church 
which that Act was designed to remove, he went on to 
refer to it as a ‘‘ Bill to save the patience and the purses 
of the Bishops’’. He drew down upon himself the 
measured rebukes of his Leader, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
more pointed reproaches of his present colleague, Mr. 
Birrell. The latter, speaking after him in the debate on 
the second reading, said ‘‘ he deplores the conditions ”’ 
—that is, the conditions of the Church which the Bill 
was designed to remove—‘‘ but he is hypocritical in 
deploring them, for he does what he can to stereotype 
them’’. He and his friends were the enemies of the 
Church then. They are its enemies now. The object 
of the present Bill is not to remove a grievance, but to 
satisfy a sectarian and political animosity. 


THE CITY. 

HE volume of business on the Stock Exchange has 
been gradually diminishing during the week. 
Neither investors nor speculators had any inclination 
to embark upon fresh transactions in the latter half 
of a nineteen-day account, and anxiety in regard to 
the labour situation was an additional influence against 
the markets. In these circumstances the reduction 
of the Bank rate to 3 per cent. had practically no effect. 
The increase in railway traffic returns was satisfac- 
tory, as an indication that the tide has turned, but it 
is now obvious that the principal companies will be 
unable in the next seven weeks to recover the losses 
made during the coal strike, and consequently the 
interruption of trade will be seriously reflected in the 

half-yearly reports. 
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The general tone of the markets, however, is by no 
means discouraging, and it is thought that a resump- 
tion of activity should follow the conclusion of the 
present account, although the buoyant sentiment that 
characterised the first four months of the year is no 
longer quite so demonstrative. Canadian Pacifics 
have been in good demand at record quotations, and 
would probably have gone higher still but for the 
unsettled condition of affairs in Wall Street. The 
rumours of the intention of the directors to segregate 
the company’s land assets and steamship business from 
the railroad undertaking are being confidently circu- 
lated, although no hint of confirmation is obtainable 
in official quarters. It may be observed that no further 
issue of Canadian Pacific Common stock can be made 
without authorisation for an increase in the capital 
of the company, as there are now only 200,000 shares 
unissued which could not be conveniently allotted to 
the existing stockholders. Hence it may be argued 
that the occasion of the next issue of stock will pro- 
vide a favourable opportunity for bringing forward 
proposals for the reorganisation of the company ; but 
it is not likely that fresh capital will be required for 
some months yet. Grand Trunks are attracting 
renewed attention owing to the continuance of good 
traffic returns. 

In Wall Street everything has favoured the 
‘‘bears’’. Crop reports are unsatisfactory; more 
labour troubles are threatened, and the Government 
has now commenced its suit for the dissolution 
of the Steel Trust. The most favourable feature of 
the situation from the market view-point is that the 
existence of a ‘‘ bear’’ account is a potential source 
of strength. When the outlook becomes brighter 
re-purchases by ‘‘shorts’’ should cause a sharp 
recovery; but for the present the outlook is certainly 
not encouraging. 

In the Foreign Railway section Argentines have 
been rather dull, despite the highly satisfactory reports 
as to crop prospects. Under the influence of better 
political news, Mexicans are generally harder ; but the 
feature has been the strength of Brazil Railway stocks 
on the new issue which Messrs. Speyer Brothers 
announce of £982,500 4} per Cent. Debentures in the 
Sorocabana Railway. 

Among Miscellaneous markets, Marconis are no 
longer a very active section. The annual report of 
the parent company is expected this month, and a divi- 
dend will be declared at the meeting, if not in the 
report. The amount of the dividend, however, is 
likely to emphasise the fact that the present quotation 
of the shares is based rather upon _ prospects 
than upon recent earnings. A large number of 
dealings have been recorded in shipping shares. 
P. and O. Deferred, despite the labour dispute, 
have recovered sharply. The demand for these 
shares is still the subject of much discussion, and 
the opinion prevails that the issue of Preferred 
stock last week was a defensive action on the part of 
the directors to avert the passing of control into other 
hands. The Preferred stock now has the majority of 
voting power in the company. 

Rubber shares have been dull, but lower prices 
invited a good deal of small investment buying. The 
Mining markets have provided no attractions. Kaffirs 
have been sold on news of the fresh taxation proposed 
by the Union Government. The liveliest department in 
the whole ‘‘ House ”’ is the Oil share market. 


BROWNING AND HENRY JAMES. 
By Fitson Youne. 


I AM no lover of centenary celebrations, which are 
generally the occasion of indifferent oratory and 
third-rate panegyric; nor of visits to graves, which 
only serve to remind us that people are dead. If it had 
not been for the Royal Society of Literature and the 
good fortune of its Academic Committee in securing 
the services of Mr. Henry James, the Browning celebra- 
tions last week would have been as sentimental and 
as unworthy of the strong and brave spirit of the poet 


as such things usually are. In the Abbey, where the 
daily evensong was—surely with doubtful wisdom— 
‘* dedicated ’’ to the memory of the poet, people paid 
their visit to the tomb where his poor ashes lie; in 
Caxton Hall, on the other hand, it was the shrine that 
we visited, where the living spirit was shown to us in 
that marvellous working by which it subdues all things, 
including death and time, to itself. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse is always a happy presence on such occasions ; 
he is far and away our best official representative of the 
dignity and life of literature. He is no literary under- 
taker, presiding at the obsequies, arranging wreaths 
and palls, and marshalling a company of mourners. 
On the contrary, with his clear brevity, and in a manner 
which is a model of the style in which such functions 
should be conducted, he emphasises the living and 
immortal aspect of things, and is to the younger genera- 
tion like a pleasant master of ceremonies, introducing 
them to their predecessors, breaking down the barriers 
that time and death would raise between them, and 
putting them on good terms with one another. 

What Sir Arthur Pinero had to say about Browning 
as a writer for the stage was of no great moment; 
but it was said with all the authority to which Sir 
Arthur’s success in that field entitles him, and with 
all the vocal emphasis of which he is master. When, 
after a pause and formidable glance round the audience, 
he announced in what can only be described as sten- 
torian tones the subject of his address—‘‘ Browning 
as a Dramatist’’—one felt that poor Browning had 
already been tried and convicted, and that it only 
remained to pronounce sentence of death; which Sir 
Arthur did with a certain gloomy gusto that would 
have made it clear to the prisoner, had he been present, 
that no hope of mercy in the theatrical world could be 
held out to him. Needless to say, when the lecturer 
spoke of the drama he meant the theatre; and if in 
his address one had substituted the word ‘‘ theatrical ’’ 
for the word ‘‘ dramatic ’’ throughout, it would have 
been all exactly true. But between the spiritual drama 
of which Browning was a master and the theatrical 
drama of which Sir Arthur Pinero is a master,: there 
is a great gulf fixed; and what the one man had to say 
of the other was in no wise illuminating. | What it 
really amounted to was that some things and some 
methods of success, as clear as daylight to Sir Arthur 
Pinero, were hidden from Robert Browning ; and one’s 
only consolation is that there may have been some other 
things revealed to Robert Browning which are, and 
will for ever remain, hidden from Sir Arthur Pinero. 

When sentence of death had been duly passed, and 
the shade of Browning, convicted of having utterly failed 
to conquer the box-office, had been removed to the 
condemned cell, Mr. Henry James got up and began 
at once, in his mellow conversational voice, to read 
the most impossibly constructed, the most involved 
and entangled, the most fearful and wonderful and 
altogether delightful address that I have ever listened 
to. I was sitting near him and could hear every word ; 
I am afraid that at least half of the audience could hear 
nothing at all; but such was the charm in the voice, 
such was the magic of this dear old man’s personality, 
and such were the affection and regard in which he is 
held by his audience, that not a sound or movement 
disturbed the silence of the room during the whole of 
that long and infinitely complicated address. There 
was no prisoner here being condemned for what he had 
failed to do; it was another Browning, living and 
wonderful, who was evoked by those quiet tones and 
appeared to us in a glory, in just such a cloud of gold- 
dust as that in which he was shown to have enveloped 
his own subjects. All true charm is indescribable, and 
that of Henry James is more indescribable than most. 
Anything more strange from one point of view than this 
address could hardly be imagined; nor anything more 
beautiful from another point of view. Things spoken 
should have, above all other qualities, clarity of out- 
line and simple grammatical construction ; whereas Mr. 
Henry James’s spoken sentences, many of which found 
their author himself breathless in mid-stream, far out 
of sight of the subject, and with no sign of the waters 
shallowing towards that farther shore where the still 
invisible object and full stop awaited him, were more 
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deliciously complicated than anything which I am 
familiar with in his writings. Yet there always was a 
key to them, there always was a farther shore at which 
we all ultimately arrived, floundering and breathless, 
but infinitely happy. There were quite lovely things 
too in it, rare and delicate patterns of thought that 
were in themselves creatively new and alive. This 
was no ‘“‘ gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line’’; 
and, after the ‘‘ Elucescebat’’ of the previous speaker, 
these Tullian sentences were as grateful to the senses, 
and fell as clearly and memorably upon the mind as 
letters carved on the jasper of a bishop’s tomb. I 
could not in a few sentences attempt to give any sum- 
mary of what Mr. Henry James said about the story 
of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’; I noticed that even 
the most experienced reporters gave it up in despair, 
laid down their pencils, and sat hypnotised. What he 
did was to evoke the whole essence and atmosphere of 
.an ideal novel from his contemplation of the poem. 
Here is a fragment as an example of the style: 


‘* Under the huge lens of his own prodigious vision 
he makes out in them (Browning’s creatures) bound- 
less treasures of truth—truth even when it happens 
to be, as in the case of Count Guido, but the 
shining wealth of constitutional falsity. It is not 
too much to say of Pompilia, Pompilia pierced 
with twenty wounds, Pompilia on her death-bed, 
Pompilia but seventeen years old, and but a fort- 
night a mother, that she acquires an intellectual splen- 
dour just by the fact of the vast covering charity of 
imagination with which her recording avenger, never 
so much so as in this case an avenger of the wronged 
beautiful things of life, hangs over and breathes upon 
her. . . . Greatest of all the spirits exhibited, however, 
is that of the more than octogenarian Pope, at whose 
brooding, pondering, solitary vigil we assist as inti- 
mately as at every other step of the case, and on whose 
grand meditation we heavily hang. What remains 
with us all this time, none the less, is the effect of 
magnification, the exposure of each of these figures, in 
its degree, to that iridescent wash of personality, of 
temper and faculty, that our author ladles out to them, 
as the copious share of each, from his own great reser- 
voir of spiritual health, and which makes us seck the 
reason of a perpetual anomaly.”’ 


One did not think or analyse; one merely listened 
to the voice of this charming old artist as though in 


the enchantment of a dream. I felt as though he had 
blindfolded me and then taken my hand saying, 
**Come, and I will lead you by devious ways and wind- 
ing paths through the alleys of an enchanted garden, 
where you shall taste golden fruits and smell strange 
perfumes and hear unearthly music; if you open your 
eyes you will lose yourself, but if you keep hold of my 
hand I will lead you out through the maze and return 
you safely to the world again’’. And when the mellow 
voice, a little weary now, had dropped to its final 
cadence, I felt as though the spell were broken, as 
though the bandage had been taken from my eyes, and 
I was back in the familiar world again with the echoes 
of songs and dreams in my heart. 

Mr. Henry James spoke very prettily of his tribute 
as a sprig of bay which might strike root and grow; 
but in fact it had a more solid and enduring quality 
than that. To go back to my image of the shrine, 
there was something architectural in this edifice of 
thought, and it was worthy to enshrine the living 
memory of the man who inspired it. It was built of 
no ‘paltry onion-stone’’, but of something both 
precious and beautiful; for there is in Henry James’s 
uttered thought, when it is allied with his personality 
and clothed in the living tones of his voice, all the 
colour and solidity of a precious substance; not clear 
and bright like a diamond or emerald, but smooth, 
opaque, yet full of colour, like true lapis lazuli won 
from its hiding place in some Italian vineyard where, 
in a bed of rotten fig-leaves, bound tight in an olive- 
frail, it awaits the trembling hand of the finder. Long 
may that thought and utterance continue to enchant 
us; and far off be the day when it shall be said that 
there is ‘‘ no more lapis to delight the world ”’. 


SOME BROWNING MEMORIES. 
By RosBert SIDNEY. 


i you are a small man, in any sense of the word, 

and have had the good fortune of a friendship with 
a great man, it is sometimes difficult to resist the temp- 
tation of adding a cubit to your stature by standing on 
his grave. ‘The literary history of the last century 
exhibited at least two rather flagrant examples of such 
vulgar immodesty. In one instance, there were two 
small men who almost fought each other on the 
threshold of the death-chamber, and seemed to play 
marbles on the grave-stone. I should be sorry if, in 
setting down here and in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
some stray memories of the poet whose name has been 
in all the papers this week, I should invite my own 
inclusion in such a condemnation. For the unvary- 
ing kindliness with which Browning treated me was, 
I am sure, due in the first place, and all through, 
to the fact that I didn’t worry him with poems, 
or petitions for introductions, or any of the countless 
other indiscretions with which a great poet is usually 
bombarded by young and unknown men. _I had known 
him, and had paid him a couple of visits, before he had 
seen a line of my own writing; and that, having seen 
it, and criticised it, he should still have admitted me 
to his companionship, is perhaps the best proof I can 
advance of his essential good nature. No man, I am 
sure, was ever less of a snob than he, but if it was 
natural that his talk at times should be of the great men 
with whom he mixed on equal terms, he talked of them 
chiefly to amuse me; and I have often thought that he 
got some quict enjoyment from the company of an ex- 
ceedingly young and shy man who had nothing whatever 
to offer, and to whom he could appear, so to speak, in 
slippers and smoking-jacket. And I, on my side, was 
gladly content that it should be so. 

I do not know if the Browning Society still exists. 
If it does, I hope that it will, in its corporate capacity, 
forgive me for suggesting that though Browning was 
always grateful for the kindly thoughtfulness to which, 
under Providence, Dr. Furnivall, and Miss Hickey, it 
owed its formation, he was rather acutely conscious 
that it had a certain element of grotesqueness in it. 
‘It’s really very kind of them to bother about me’’, 
he said once, ‘‘ and I wouldn’t have you suppose I’m 
not grateful to all these strangers who want to explain 
me—but really I’m not sure that I’m worth all this 
trouble.’ There was a legend, you may remember, 
of a certain branch, affiliated to the official Society, that 
passed a resolution directing the treasurer to spend the 
funds in the purchase of chocolates! Probably the tale 
was apocryphal, but it got into print, and one Sunday 
morning, when I was with him, I found him enjoying 
the joke immensely. The tale was, if my recollection 
is right, of *‘ girl-graduates ’’, and Browning said, ‘‘ I 
am perfectly sure that if the chocolates were good, they 
would be much better for them than my sour stuff ’’. 

For it was not seldom that he spoke ill of himself, 
most often with something very like resignation that 
had a curious effect of pathos. ‘‘ With all your good- 
ness to my work’’, he once wrote to me, ‘‘ you know 
how long it has been before the world, and how 
moderate a recognition of any sort of worth in it ever 
happened until lately.”’ And more often in speech he 
would say, ‘“‘I do hope that if, and when, you can 
make yourself heard, you will tell people that I have 
never wanted to bother them. I have always done my 
best, and if I’m not always clear, I suppose it’s some 
sort of kink in my brain. I have too much respect 
for my trade to be wilfully careless about anything I 
write.’? One knows that he wrote to like effect more 
than once, but the most fervent admirer can hardly 
feel that there was no excuse for the popular belief. 

Equable and sweet as was his temper, I once or 
twice saw a trace of impatience and bitterness. There 
used to go about the fringes of literary society—what 
Dumas would have called le demi-monde of letters—a 
busily pretentious person who wrote a great deal that 
was of no account. (He rests from his labours now, 
and his works haye followed him with remarkable 
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completeness.) He told me once with something like 
ghoulish glee that he had at home forty or fifty letters 
from Browning giving (I am sure, unwilling) explana- 


tions of this or that point in the poems. The man 


seemed to me curiously unlike the abstract Browningite 
as I conceived such an entity—for he carried no mark 
of the scholar in his speech, nor his ideas, nor in any- 
thing that was his. So, rather incautiously, I men- 
tioned his name to Browning. ‘‘ What ”’, he said, ‘‘ do 
you know B ?’’ And, with no other word spoken, 
he crossed the room and held out his hand in a grasp 
of mute sympathy. 

And once he wrote a single line—it was scarcely more 
—of bitterness. He had so constantly offered to put 
me in touch with any editors whom I desired to know 
that I had little hesitation in suggesting the brilliant 
man of letters who in those far-away days conducted 
the journal in which these memories appear. Just then, 
as my perverse fate would have it, Browning had been 
stung into penning that scathing sonnet to FitzGerald. 
I think he regretted it later ; but—with perfect justice, 
as I now think—the matter was made the theme in 
these pages of a rather bitter article. The same week 
Browning wrote to me: ‘‘ If you have seen the SATuR- 
pay Review this week, you will understand why it is 
no longer possible for me to give you a letter of intro- 
duction. I am deeply grieved for your sake, but I am 
sure you will understand and forgive me.’’ Neither 
then, nor later, did he make further reference to an 
episode which most of us would gladly forget 
altogether. 

There was, too, the nearest approach to a frown I 
ever saw on his face one Sunday morning when, the 
study windows being open, there suddenly came a 
hideous cacophony from an adjacent house—the noise 
of a strepitant piano ill-treated by some invisible player 
of a hymn-tune. Oddly enough, we had been talking 
of musie, and Browning had been chatting with unusual 
freengss about his early studies, under Cipriani Potter 
and 4. old John Relfe’’, as he affectionately called that 
well-known teacher of early Victorian students. ‘‘I 
was passionately fond of music as a child’, he said, 
‘‘ and if you had told me in those days that I should be 
anything but a great composer I should have been 
horribly annoyed. Oh yes, I went in for the piano, 
and singing, and the ’cello too. And I went all through 
the mill of harmony and counterpoint, and the rest. 
Did I try my hand at composition? Yes, but not very 
much. No, nothing was ever kept, as far as I remem- 
ber—and hope. Oh, except one trivial thing—the little 
barcarolle that I wrote for the two children to sing 
in the last act of ‘ Strafford’. It goes like this ’’— 
and he broke off to hum it for me. When, after his 
death, the O. U. D. S. was allowed to break through 
the rule, invariable, I believe, till then, of giving only 
Shakespearean plays, and produced “‘ Strafford ’’, the 
graceful trifle was sung. 

In his judgments on his contemporaries Browning 
was always generous. For Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Landor his enthusiasm was almost unbounded. I 
remember asking him about Rossetti, and he told me 
the oft-quoted story how Rossetti, chancing to read 
‘Pauline’? at the British Museum, copied out the 
entire poem for his own profit. ‘‘I recall’’, said 
Browning, ‘‘ how William Allingham once brought to 
my house an extremely handsome, silent young man, 
whose name I didn’t catch for a long time—and then 
I discovered it was Rossetti. In his way, a transcen- 
dent genius—though to me now I find that his work 
smells of the lamp a little.’’ Of Whitman—I don’t 
remember now why his name should have occurred 
between us—he was rather impatient. ‘‘ A very in- 
teresting personality, no doubt’’, he said, ‘‘ but I’m 
— I can’t admire him as much as some of my friends 

It seems curiously fitting that his ashes should lie 
to-day where the processes of the truest alchemist, 
Death, may mix them to some splendid use with those of 
that earlier poet to whom Landor likened him so aptly. 
And since he made me the Diomedean exchange of gold 
for copper, I like to think that my final valediction 


should be in his own words, written for a soul not all 
unlike his own :— 


‘“*T have done well, though not all well. 
As yet men cannot do without contempt : 
Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 
Rather than praise the strong and true in me: 
But after, they will know me. If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time. I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast: its splendour, soon or Iate,. 
Will pierce the gloom. _I shall emerge one day.”’ 


PUNCHINELLO AT THE STAGE SOCIETY. 
By Joun PALMER. 


JACINTO BENAVENTE’S puppet farce, 

presented by the Stage Society this week, is the 
play that Fanny ought to have written for the Little 
Theatre. It would have delighted the heart of 
O’Dowda, Count of the Holy Roman Empire; and Mr. 
Trotter would have written at least a column about it 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’, thickly sown with grateful allusions 
to Le Sage, Beaumarchais, and the Commedia del 
Arte—ending, perhaps, in a note of regret that nowhere 
out of Paris would it be possible to find a player with 
the ‘‘ panache ’’ worthily to present the latest of all 
Crispins. But Fanny had been to Cambridge and was 
member of a Fabian Society—sufficient reason why 
she should choose to write otherwise. 

I once heard Professor Paul Vinogradoff—the 
greatest magician of our time with an historical docu- 
ment—postpone for a fortnight or so some references 
to an old Scandinavian original source because he “‘ did 
not at that moment know the language’’. It was a 
superstition with all who had the honour to sit at the 
feet of this inspiring and wonderful man that ten days 
was for him a generous allowance for the mastery of 
any live European language. For dead and Oriental 
tongues we gave him an extra week. If I were. Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff, or Percy Bysshe Shelley, who in the 
wonderful ‘‘ Defence of Poetry ’’ has written with so 
true a wisdom of the vanity of translations, I would 
postpone this notice of Sefior Benavente’s play till I 
could read it in the original Spanish. But alas! the 
gift of tongues went out with Horace in the House of 
Commons, and it is no longer disgraceful—as it should 
be—for a critic to be master of less than half-a-dozen 
languages. The burthen of the curse of Babel has again 
been laid upon us. It returned when, with the inven- 
tion of the automobile, men began to be satisfied if 
their knowledge of tongues enabled them successfully 
to run about Europe, and ask for bed and breakfast in 
the native idiom. For the burthen of the curse of Babel 
is not that the traveller in strange lands may possibly 
be unable to explain that he likes his eggs hard-boiled. 
The burthen of the curse of Babel is that the Spaniard 
ignorant of English can only guess at the quality of 
Shakespeare, and that the Stage Society was this week 
unable to unravel any but the coarser threads of the 
exquisite warp and woof of Sefior Benavente’s fancy. 
Such is the penalty we must pay for the decay of educa- 
tion and manners that set in with the invention of steam. 
But fortunately it is possible from a translation to 
determine so much as this, at any rate—that Sefior 
Benavente’s play is an additional argument (if life 
be long enough to add this to the many other things 
that have to be done) for learning the language of Cer- 
vantes. It is perhaps the only profitable use of trans- 
lation that it can, at any rate, make the stranger realise 
how much he is missing. The real thing cannot be 
transplanted. In Shelley’s phrase—‘‘ the plant must 
spring again from its seed, or it will bear no flower ’’. 

Which reminds me that Shelley in another place 
observes: ‘‘ Epitomes have been called the moths of 
just history ; they eat out the poetry of it’’. Certainly 
it would eat out the poetry of Sefior Benavente’s farce 
to chronicle the deeds of Crispin. What would it profit 
to tell how Crispin and his gallant master are kicked 
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penniless by fortune to the gates of that most ancient 
city—the city that every hero of romance enters the 
beggar of fate, and possesses at a turn of the wheel? 
Or to tell how Crispin brazens it with mine oldest Host 
of the immemorial Inn; commandeers the Captain and 
the Poet; and wins for his master a way to Sylvia, old 
Punchinello’s daughter? Or to relate how the puppets 
of our farce were seen palpably jerking till love came ; 
and, for a moment, the strings were still, and the farce 
was broken and shamed? Why should we eat out the 
poetry of these matters by making of them one of those 
epitomes abhorrent from every critic worthy the name? 
But I will thank the Stage Society and their players for 
letting us know so timely that Punchinello and Colum- 
bine are living yet. Crispin, it seems, not only lives: 
he has achieved that most difficult of tasks—he has 


grown with the times, but does not pass from 
recognition. He is less naive a rascal than when he 


had the acquaintance of Beaumarchais ; he can give you 
reasons. However, his manners and sense of fitness 
are as perfect as ever they were, so he is none the worse 
for a tincture of philosophy. 

Much, of course, depended on Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
of Four Oaks, architect of the City of Romance. His 
designs were admirable. I liked especially his setting 
of the first scene, which immediately put one in the 
right mood for Crispin and Leandro. But Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s work is never common form, and he is at his 
best when the scene requires—in no disparaging sense, 
of course—conventional treatment. Mr. W. G. Fay 
may not have the ‘‘ panache ’’ for Crispin ; but I cannot 
fancy any of our London players better in the part ; and 
I am sure that not even Mr. Trotter could require any- 
thing better than the Punchinello of Mr. Herbert 
Bunston. 

The activities of the West End Theatres for the last 
ten days have been prodigious. Perhaps the most 
important event was the production of a new play by 
Mr. Maurice Baring at the Kingsway. I will return to 
this next Saturday; for a few lines are immediately 
necessary as to the importance of what has just hap- 
pened at the Playhouse. Two new and original 
dramatists were discovered, at the ‘‘ Court ’’ and at the 
‘‘ New Royalty ’’ respectively, early in the year. Miss 
Sowerby’s ‘‘ Rutherford and Son ’’ was the good play 
for which we had been languishing for many dreary 
weeks, and quite unexpectedly it has proved successful. 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings’ ‘‘ The New Sin’’ was the 
clever play which many of us are always desperately 
trying to avoid; and it made so lively a hit that it has 
already gone into an evening bill at the ‘‘ Criterion ’’. 
Inevitably Miss Sowerby and Mr. Hastings were imme- 
diately asked for more. Either they sat down furiously 
to write plays while the boom was on; or, what is dis- 
tinctly more probable, they produced from some dusty 
cupboard a MS. hitherto despised and neglected. The 
result is nightly to be seen at the Playhouse. Miss 
Sowerby’s ‘‘ Before Breakfast ’’ is a play in one act, 
well written and not empty of idea, of which the author 
of “ Rutherford and Son ’’ has no reason to be proud. 
Nevertheless, it is vastly better than Mr. Hastings’ 
“* Love—and what then”’. This play has measurably 
increased the active hatred and detestation which I at 
present fee: for everybody who has the misfortune to 
be cleverer than anybody. The production of Mr. Hast- 
ings’ two plays leads me to record the tremendously 
unimportant and melancholy fact that another dramatic 
author has appeared who is able successfully to amuse 
us. It is areal pity that Mr. Hastings has scored with 
these plays; for I am not sure that he has not thereby 
been fatally nipped. Behind the flashy wit that has 
made these plays successful there are occasional sug- 
gestions of a dramatic vision struggling to be born. 
I am greatly afraid that Mr. Hastings will not learn 
how cheaply a laugh is to be bought in a West End 
theatre until he has learned how dearly it may be sold. 
In this event he will be as thoroughly spoiled as his 
predecessor Mr. Maugham. At present I believe that 
Mr. Hastings enjoys his own jokes; but he would grow 
out of that if the public were not already at his elbow 


asking for more. To be quite fair, Mr. Hastings’ jokes 
are vastly better than most, which is precisely my reason 
for hoping he will grow out of them before it is too late, 
A man of humour—which Mr. Hastings may very pos« 
sibly be—should not waste his time and blunt the edge 
of his faculty in trying to be smart. 

I must put in a word of welcome for Miss Horniman’s 
Manchester company at the ‘‘ Coronet’’, Notting Hill. 
I have not yet had the time to go; but I know that, so 
long as they are there, the ‘‘ Coronet ’’, Notting Hill, is 
the most likely place in London for a good play, well 
acted. The programme they bring, in the true spirit of 
repertory, runs from Oliver Goldsmith to Bernard 
Shaw, and I hope I shall be able to celebrate them more 
worthily before they return to Manchester. 


OF MANY CONCERT GIVERS. 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


AMOND is again playing in England, and I am 
one of the many—I rejoice to be able to say 
many—who have gone to hear the greatest of living 
pianists. In calling Lamond this no invidious distinc- 
tion is meant as against other pianists. Rosenthal, 
Paderewski, Bauer, even Pachmann—one may admire 
each of these for his merits. But to my mind no other 
man, or woman, who plays the piano combines virtuo- 
sity and sheer musicianship in so high a degree. He 
has a possible rival in Harold Bauer; but Bauer is 
by comparison a youngster. Lamond is the ripe and 
perfect artist. Paderewski, besides being a wonderful 
gymnast, is also a wonderfully equipped musician. He 
has written finer music than any living pianist (save 
perhaps d’Albert); but Paderewski is, I think, tired of 
piano-playing. He plays in public only to gain money, 
and the inevitable result is that he plays as if he 
played only to gain money. When he first appeared 
in Londen he used to give us bits of Beethoven di~inely 
—never a whole sonata, but a movement or part of a 
movement here and there. Now he seems to think 
of nothing but taking the cash and letting the credit of 
being a great interpreter go. Lamond from the begin- 
ning unto now has never given a thought to pleasing 
the stalls: he is, if anything, harder, more intellectual, 
in his readings of the masterworks to-day than he was 
twenty years ago. When he plays Beethoven the 
whole of his brain and the whole of his heart go to an 
interpretation the like of which has seldom been heard 
before, and, I fear, is likely to be still more seldom 
heard in future: there is no room in his head for any 
other thought than that of attaining as near as may be 
to a perfect interpretation. It is for this, and for the 
mastery with which he carries out his plan, that I 
honour and praise him. 

As for Mr. Manén, a violinist, who played with Mr. 
Lamond last April, until I have heard him again I can 
say neither this nor that about him. The pair joined 
in Brahms’ D minor sonata. They did not make much 
of this, the most beautiful thing Brahms wrote. Some 
of the intense pathos was brought out, but the nobility 
of the work did not make itself felt. Like all Brahms’ 
later music, it is terribly sad: such sadness, hopeless- 
ness, was never expressed in music before. What it 
was all about, what—to use a phrase of Mr. 
Holbrooke’s—was the cause of all the trouble, what in 
a word the programme was, is more than I can say or 
even vaguely guess at. Those who knew Brahms’ 
private life intimately have all passed away without 
saying a word; but the mournfulness, the constantly 
increasing mournfulness, of his music as he increased 
in years points to some hidden, mysterious tragedy. 
Yet in this sonata, if not in all his latter compositions, 
there is a dignity that saves the work from degenerat- 
ing to a mere whine: he expresses a great deal, but 
does not quite wear his heart on his sleeve: a little 
more and the thing would be odiously garrulous; a 
little less and one would feel it was not worth the 
writing. The sonata is, I say, Brahms’ finest piece of 
music; yet how small it appears by the side of 
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Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreuzer’’, played later at the same 
concert. Here we have sadness enough in all con- 
science, but the emotion is so tremendous, has so little 
of self and pettiness in it, that it touches the sublime. 
The music becomes the utterance of a cosmic passion ; 
it becomes impersonal, just as Handel’s does in 
Handel’s most magnificent moments ; and it is curious— 
or perhaps not curious—that in the slow movement 
we find the very Handelian phraseology. The second 
section is even reminiscent of the tune known to every 
boarding-school miss as the Harmonious Blacksmith. 
Whether Beethoven had studied Handel at that time 
and seen that ‘‘ there is truth’’ I cannot say; but we 
may remember that though German musicians as a class 
have never thought much of our esteemed composer of 
Albert Hall oratorios, the really great German musicians 
have always thought much of him ; and when Beethoven 
first went to Vienna Mozart was engaged in writing 
those ‘‘ additional accompaniments ’’ which are the 
horror of all Handelian ‘‘ experts ’’’, besides those who 
really understand Handel, nowadays. Mozart wrought 
with the best intentions and with superb skill, and one 
is sorry that he wrought at all only because later 
generations have mistaken his veneer for the solid fur- 
niture underneath. Beethoven must have heard a good 
deal of Handel’s music at this time, and if he did not 
understand its stupendous truthfulness then as he came 
to understand it later he may have gained some hints. 
Anyhow, in the ‘‘ Kreuzer’’ there is the Handelian 
breadth of utterance. The finale has a certain likeness 
to a Handel gigue. The first movement is, of course, 
pure Beethoven. The wild passion of it, the awe- 
stricken (if I may use so outrageous a term)—the awe- 
stricken second theme—the feeling of a man standing 
in presence of a power that terrifies him and compels 
adoration—the sublime beauty: these and a hundred 
other things are Beethoven’s and no one else’s. The 
opening I detest. It is incomprehensible to me that 
he should have liked, or at least passed, those excru- 
ciating chords for the violin—those chords that even 
Ysaye and Kreisler cannot make pleasant to the ear. 
Mr. Manén did his best, but it was decidedly un- 
pleasant. In the allegro Lamond did his part heroi- 
cally, but in that tremendous second subject Mr. 
Manén’s tone was thin, poor, and the effect of a spirit 
wailing on the blast was hopelessly missed. In a Bach 
composition Mr. Manén seemed to me equally feeble ; 
but before giving anything approaching a final judg- 
ment I must, as I have said, hear him again. Mr. 
Lamond was superb throughout; and nothing need be 
said to qualify that. 

It seems as though we were to have a flood of great 
players in London this year; and that will be well, for 
anyone who looks at the daily papers will see that we 
have a flood of players who are not great. Lamond, 
and after Lamond Casals, and after Casals Kreisler, 
and after Kreisler Carrefio—one needs ten lifetimes and 
ten sets of ears to take it all in. Mr. Casals is by very 
far the finest ‘cellist I have heard; but he has another 
distinction. When he came on the platform last Satur- 
day it was absolutely the first time he had appeared 
at a concert of his own giving. Until last Saturday he 
could boast that he had never given a concert. I am 
sure many musical critics will join with me in the wish 
that dozens of concert-givers could say the same. When 
I have said that Casals is the finest player of his instru- 
ment that I have heard I have said all or nearly all. 
He plays with admirable simplicity, with sincerity, and 
with beauty of tone and sufficient strength. His read- 
ings are not remarkable for ‘‘ points ’’—he seems indeed 
to avoid points; but they are artistic and intellectual 
readings. I did not stay to hear Dvordk’s tiresome 
concerto. -A concerto for the ’cello ought to be played 
in an eighteenth-century prince’s palace with a band of 
fifteen : to play it against a band of nearly a hundred 
1s merely silly. Of course, I quite recognise the futility 
of telling Casals to play Dvordk’s concerto himself and 
at the same time to sit in the auditorium and hear how 
it sounds; but if he could perform this miracle—and 
he performs enough miracles on his own instrument— 
he would learn something. Chiefly he would learn that 
he can scarcely be heard. 


On Sunday last I heard one of the very excellent 
concerts given by Messrs. Schulz-Curtius and Powell. 
To-morrow Mr. Siegfried Wagner conducts some of his 
own works and those of his own less-known father. 


DICKENS IN PARIS. 
By CuHarLes DAWBARN. 


“Ts Paris that Dickens knew half a century ago 
is vastly different from the great bustling city 
of to-day. The creator of Pickwick—‘‘ Monsieur 
Peekweek ’’ has become a Parisian character—would. 
feel himself in a strange country could he stand by 
the Madeleine this afternoon, and watch the enormous 
volume of traffic sweep by. He would not recognise 
the old familiar highway, under its pressure of wheels 
and its wall of shops. 

There was luxury, of course, then, but leisure as well 
to note its nuances: the Oriental Prince, the stiff and 
correct Englishman, the exuberant Méridional come 
to Paris to spenda fortune. Dickens had to wait long, 
no doubt, for the Madeleine-Bastille omnibus which 
trundled its way down the Boulevards, and back again, 
every quarter of an hour. It was only yesterday that 
the three Norman horses were still drawing the oblong 
vehicle along the tree-lined thoroughfare of Paris, no 
longer channelled by a gutter in the middle of the road, 
as in Dickens’ time. And from the seat on the 
‘‘impériale ’’ one had time, as the ancient machine 
rolled by, to take in the details of the dog fight which 
was occupying the centre of the road and the excited 
attention of the citizens. The principal danger was not 
of being run over, but of being splashed from the gutter, 
which, in summer especially, when filled with the refuse 
of the street, was anything but pleasant. 

But though a primitive Paris, you must not imagine 
a quiet Paris. It was noisy with the wheels of heavy 
waggons passing through the narrow ill-paved streets, 
and mingling with the creaking and the rumbling 
were the cries of the vendors of fish and vegetables, 
the rattling of the water-seller’s pails, the blowing of 
the waterman through his taps. Clarinets, harps and 
tambourines filled the air, and the barrel-organ screeched 
out tunes under every window. Even fifty years after, 
Victorien Sardou could not think of these tortures 
without flinching. 

Though the summer atmosphere of an uncleaned Paris 
was appalling, none thought of fleeing to the country 
or seaside. In the forties, even well-to-do citizens took 
their outing in the Bois de Boulogne once or twice a 
week, and thought they had got the proper change of 
air ; or they went to Vincennes, Ville d’Avray, or Saint- 
Germain, if they were specially adventurous. The 
humbler classes, on Sundays and féte days, breathed 
the air of the fields outside the fortifications, where the 
country began suddenly. 

It was an intimate Paris, all the more so because of 
its leisure and half-provincial calm. It was just re- 
covering from a violent attack of Anglomania, which 
was one of the odd effects of Wellington’s victory at 
Waterloo and the restoration of the old line of kings. 
The ‘‘ lions’? and the ‘‘dandies’’ ruled it in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and even adventured, with their 
strange sporting phraseology, into the select atmo- 
sphere of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Lord Henry 
Seymour had established the Jockey Club a dozen years 
before Dickens’ first visit, and the fashionables were 
still under the influence of its enthusiasms, which 
inspired the mockery of the satirists of the day. The 
bets made by members of this society were entered 
in a book, and you read that the Count de A had 
wagered the Marquis de B—— that he would ride his 
grey mare forty kilometres a day for a week without 
killing her, or that the age of an actress—the subject 
of another bet—was to be settled by appeal to the lady’s 
most intimate friends. 

The Boulevards were not the strident thoroughfare 
of to-day. They enclosed the wealth znd wit and 


artistic life of the town. At the hour of the *‘ apéritif ”” 
the cafés were crowded with the intellectuals—authors, 
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actors, artists, chroniclers and critics. Over coffee and 
cigars, which were just being introduced into Paris, 
a brilliant throng assembled every afternoon at the 
Café Anglais, at Brébants’, the Café Riche, Tortoni’s, 
and the Maison Dorée, discussing and comment- 
ing on the news of the day: literary, artistic or 
political. There was never a time when Paris was not 
interested in the theatre and the doings of its leading 
personages. It was always ready to be excited over the 
dispute of a duke with a ‘‘ danseuse ”’, and to read with 
avidity the latest gossip of the green-room. 

Into this glittering system came Dickens, a star 
from another and perhaps a better world. He was 
momentarily absorbed by its discussions and its amuse- 
ments. He visited cafés and restaurants, peered into 
studios, caught glimpses of the whirling night life of 
Montmartre, was impressed with the power and reality 
of the theatre—and occasionally annoyed by its con- 
ventionalities—held converse with its great men, visit- 
ing Hugo, Chateaubriand, Scribe, Auber, Eugéne Sue 
and de Girardin. His portraits do not always please the 
Parisian. Scribe’s magnificence—his house and his 
horses ‘* all made out of his pen ’’, the pen of the popu- 
lar dramatist—seems principally to have struck him. 
George Sand he thinks very commonplace in appear- 
ance; Mme. Viardot inspired his admiration and devo- 
tion. Girardin gave marvellous dinners with a sugges- 
tion of the sybarite. At one, a glorious sauce, flavoured 
with orange, is served with the plum-pudding, and is 
named after the English writer. When coffee is 
brought in, a drawer in a cabinet is pulled open and 
five thousand cigars—then a great luxury—are exhibited 
to the wonder, and, I dare say, secret disgust of 
Dickens. 

Dickens’ visit to Hugo was memorable. The two 
great men were in excellent humour with each other. 
Hugo had the gift of exquisite flattery and spoke de- 
lightfully of Dickens’ work. As to the Titan himself, 
he was of noble appearance, and his welcome accorded 
with his reputation. His house in the Place des Vosges 
was a museum as if in prevision of the day when 
posterity would convert it into a treasury of Hugo 
souvenirs, such as has now happened. There was the 
porter’s chair of Ninon de Lenclos, just as if that 
beautiful creature had stepped out of it from a visit 
to one of her admirers. 

The Champs Elysées, which Dickens inhabited in °67 
—the year of the Great Exhibition—had none of their 
present rivalry with the Boulevards. The movement 
westward had not begun, which is carrying the business 
town to the edge of the Bois. Paris proper ended at 
the Rond-Point. Beyond was a half-rural region: a 
few houses set in gardens. This was continued up to 
the Barriére de l’Etoile, where stands the Arc de 
Triomphe. The rest was country. One-third of the 
city’s space was given up to gardens, so that, though 
the streets might be narrow, behind the fringe of houses 
were stretches of verdure, avenues of chestnut, white 
and pink with blossom, and bushes of sweet-smelling 
lilac. What has been gained in one direction has been 
lost in another. The trees and gardens have been 
destroyed to make room for profit-bearing bricks and 
mortar. 

Dickens tells a story in one of his letters to John 
Forster of his life in the Champs Elysées. Oppo- 
site to him lived an eccentric old lady, the Duchesse 
de Gaumont Lafocre, who was found assassinated in 
her bed one morning. There was a great commotion, 
and a crowd assembled about the house. Suddenly an 
elegantly dressed man cleft his way through the 
‘‘ badauds ’’ and addressed himself to the commissaire 
de police :— 

‘““Is it true, then, that Madame la Duchesse is no 
longer living? ”’ 

“It is only too true, Monsieur le Duc ’’; for it was 
the husband. 

‘* Ah, tant mieux ’’, he sighed, and went away gently. 
The two had been separated for years. 

Dickens’ pleasure was greatest in the French theatre. 
He admired the acting and writes enthusiastically to 
John Forster of evenings at the Comédie Francaise, the 


Porte St. Martin, Odéon, Ambigu, and other of the 
Parisian playhouses. He is much struck with the art 
of Frédéric Lemaitre, then at the height of his power, 
and describes in detail his wonderful acting in a part 
in which he is a murderer. 

Paris took part in the recent Dickens celebrations 
with more than ordinary ardour. The literary news- 
papers dealt with him as novelist and humanitarian, 
and the theatres staged two versions of ‘“ Pick- 
wick’? and David Copperfield’. It is true 
that neither the one nor the other satisfied the pietist, 
for great liberties had been taken with the text; but 
the spirit that animated both was Dickensian. To 
Pickwick is attached adventures which certainly were 
not his, and David is thrown into the strangest society, 
amongst which we recognise the young thieves in 
Fagin’s kitchen; Micawber becomes a kind of Squeers. 
Still some thousands of Parisians to whom, until yester- 
day, David Copperfield meant nothing at all have wept 
over his troubles and felt a generous joy at his escape 
into the kindly arms of Betsy Trotwood. 


A TALE OF LONDON. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 
*“/~OME”’’, said the Sultan to his hasheesh-eater in 
the very furthest lands that know Bagdad, 
‘*dream to me now of London.”’ 

And the hasheesh-eater made a low obeisance and 
seated himself cross-legged upon a purple cushion 
broidered with golden poppies on the floor, beside an 
ivory bowl where the hasheesh was, and having eaten 
liberally of the hasheesh blinked seven times and spoke 
thus. 

‘“*O Friend of God, know then that London is the 
desiderate town even of all Earth’s cities. Its houses 
are of ebony and cedar which they roof with thin copper 
plates that the hand of Time turns green. They have 
golden balconies in which amethysts are where they sit 
and watch the sunset. Musicians in the gloaming steal 
softly along the ways; unheard their feet fall on the 
white sea-sand with which those ways are strewn, and 
in the darkness suddenly they play on dulcimers and 
instruments with strings. Then are there murmurs in 
the balconies praising their skill, then are there bracelets 
cast down to them for reward, and golden necklaces, 
and even pearls. 

‘*Indeed but the city is fair; there is by the sandy 
ways a paving all alabaster, and the lanterns along it are 
of chrysoprase, all night long they shine green, but of 
amethyst are the lanterns of the balconies. 

‘** As the musicians go along the ways dancers gather 
about them and dance upon the alabaster pavings, for 
joy and not for hire. Sometimes a window opens far up 
in an ebony palace and a wreath is cast down to a dancer 
or orchids showered upon them. 

‘Indeed of many cities have I dreamed but of none 
fairer, through many marble metropolitan gates 
hasheesh has led me, but London is its secret, the last 
gate of all; the ivory bowl has nothing more to show. 
And indeed even now the imps that crawl behind me 
and that will not let me be are plucking me by the elbow 
and bidding my spirit return, for well they know that 
I have seen too much. ‘ No, not London’, they say, 
and therefore I will speak of some other city, a city of 
some less mysterious land, and anger not the imps with 
forbidden things. I will speak of Persepolis or famous 
Thebes.”’ 

A shade of annoyance crossed the Sultan’s face, a look 
of thunder that you had scarcely seen, but in those lands 
they watched his visage well, and though his spirit was 
wandering far away and his eyes were bleared with 
hasheesh, yet that storyteller there and then perceived 
the look that was death and sent his spirit back at once 
to London as a man runs into his house when the thunder 
comes. 

‘* And therefore ’’, he continued, ‘‘ in the desiderate 
city, in London all their camels are pure white. Re- 
markable is the swiftness of their horses, that draw 
their chariots that are of ivory along those sandy ways 
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and that are of surpassing lightness; they have little 
bells of silver upon their horses’ heads. O Friend of 
God, if you perceived their merchants! The glory of 
their dresses in the noonday! They are no less gor- 
geous than those butterflies that float about their streets. 
They have over-cloaks of green and vestments of azure ; 
huge purple flowers blaze on their over-cloaks, the work 
of cunning needles, the centres of the flowers are of 
gold and the petals of purple. All their hats are black ”’ 
(‘‘ No, no’’, said the Sultan) ‘‘ but irises are set about 
the brims and green plumes float above the crowns of 
them. 

‘* They have a river that is named the Thames, on it 
their ships go up with violet sails bringing incense for 
the braziers that perfume the streets, new songs ex- 
changed for gold with alien tribes, raw silver for the 
statues of their heroes, gold to make balconies where 
their women sit, great sapphires to reward their poets 
with, the secrets of old cities and strange lands, the 
Jearning of the dwellers in far isles, emeralds, diamonds 
and the hoards of the sea. And whenever a ship comes 
into port and furls its violet sails and the news spreads 
througlt London that she has come, then all the mer- 
chants go down to the river to barter, and all day long 
the chariots whirl through the streets, and the sound 
of their going is a mighty roar all day until evening, 
their roar is even like. . .”’ 

‘* Not so’’, said the Sultan. 

‘Truth is not hidden from the Friend of God’’, 
replied the hasheesh-eater. ‘‘I have erred being 
drunken with hasheesh; for in the desiderate city, even 
in London, so thick upon the ways is the white sea- 
sand with which the city glimmers that no sound comes 
from the path of the charioteers, but they go softly like 
a light sea-wind.’’ (‘‘ It is well’’, said the Sultan.) 
‘‘They go softly down to the port where the vessels 
are, and the merchandise in from sea, amongst the 
wonders that the sailors show, on land by the high 
ships; and softly they go, though swiftly, at evening 
back to their homes. 

‘OQ, would that the Munificent, the Illustrious, the 
Friend of God, had even seen these things, had seen the 
jewellers with their empty baskets bargaining there by 
the ships, when the barrels of emeralds came up from 
the hold. Or would that he had seen the fountains there 
in silver basins in the midst of the ways. I have seen 
small spires upon their ebony houses, and the spires 
were all of gold, birds strutted there upon the copper 
roofs from golden spire to spire that have no equal for 
splendour in all the woods of the world. And over 
London, the desiderate city, the sky is so deep a blue 
that by this alone the traveller may know where he has 
come, and may end his fortunate journey. Nor yet for 
any colour of the sky is there too great heat in London, 
for along its ways a wind blows always from the South, 
gently and cools the city. 

** Such, O Friend of God, is indeed the city of London, 
lying very far off on the yonder side of Bagdad, without 
a peer for beauty or excellence of its ways among all 
the towns of the earth or cities of song; and even so 
as I have told its fortunate citizens dwell, with their 
hearts ever devising beautiful things and from the 
beauty of their own fair work, that is more abundant 
around them every year, receiving new inspirations to 
work things more beautiful yet.’’ 

And is their Government good? ’’ the Sultan said. 

“It is most good ’’, said the hasheesh-eater, and fell 
backwards upon the floor. 

He lay thus and was silent. And when the Sultan 
perceived he would speak no more that night he smiled 
and lightly applauded. 

And there was envy in that palace, in lands beyond 
Bagdad, of all that dwell in London. 


FRITILLARIES. 
By VAUGHAN, 
Canon of Winciester. 


T is curious how some rare and attractive plants, con- 
* fined, it may be, to comparatively a few places 
in Great Britain, are yet extraordinarily abundant in 


the places where they occur. The wild tulip is a very 
scarce species, but I know of one disused chalk-pit 
where it covers the entire surface of the ground. The 
beautiful Scilla autumnalis, or autumnal squill, only 
occurs in one locality in Hampshire, but there it stars 
with its exquisite blossoms some acres of ground. The 
lovely summer snowflake is seldom met with, but on 
the banks of the Loddon near Reading it is abundant. 
So with the fritillary or snake’s-head, one of the hand- 
somest and most attractive plants in the British flora. 
It is now to be found in perhaps one locality only in 
Hampshire, but there, at the right season, it is to be 
seen in tens of thousands. The last week in April is 
the best time to see this gorgeous sight, but the plant 
lingers on in blossom for the space of nearly a montk. 
I paid a visit to this favoured spot last year, and well 
was I rewarded for a long journey. There is no secret 
about the locality, for during the season of flowering 
it is visited by vast numbers of people on foot, on 
bicycles, in carriages, even in motor-cars—who carry 
away with them bunches of the curiously marked and 
exquisitely beautiful blossoms. Indeed, while the plant 
is in flower, a good woman ‘presides over the floral 
festival, and sells hundreds of bunches of blossoms, the 
profit of which is devoted to some local charity. _A 
little hut, made of wattle and straw, and lined with 
some household stuff, is made for her beneath the shelter 
of a high hedge at the entrance to the meadows, and 
there, from early morn till dewy eve, she remains till 
the harvest is over. The spot, which is in the extreme 
north of the county, is situated on the estate which 
a grateful country granted to the Iron Duke after the 
battle of Waterloo. The famous avenue of elm trees, 
nearly a mile long, perhaps the finest in the county, 
opens out on the high-road, and in the meadows which 
lie between the road and the river the colony of 
fritillaries will be found. The river Loddon here divides 
the counties of Hants and Berkshire, and on both sides 
of the stream the flowers are abundant. In his poem 
on ‘* Windsor Forest ’’, Pope speaks of ‘‘ The Loddon 
slow, with verdant alders crown’d’’, and the epithet 
is true. The stream is a very sluggish one, but in 
most winters it overflows its banks, and the fritillary 
meadows are sometimes under water for weeks to- 
gether. This condition of things exactly suits the 
species, which flourishes best in swampy ground, and 
at Strathfieldsaye it flourishes exceedingly. Scattered 
over two large meadows, of many acres in extent, on 
the Hampshire side of the Loddon, the flowers may be 
seen in marvellous profusion. In places you can 
hardly see the green grass for the flowers. There are 
literally wide sheets of purple and of white fritillaries. 
The flowers are mostly solitary, and except when in 
bud always drooping, while in shape they are like a 
tulip. The beauty of the colouring is only equalled 
by its strange and unique character. The family name 
Fritillary is derived from the Latin word fritillus, a 
dice-box, which is the common accompaniment of a 
chequer-board, which the markings of the flower 
resemble; while its specific name meleagris, also 
applied to a Guinea-fowl, has reference to the same 
peculiarity. The plant is well described by old Gerard 
in his ‘‘ Herbal’’, and is worth quoting, alike for the 
quaintness of the language and for the accuracy of the 
delineation. ‘‘ The Checquered Daffodill or Ginny-hen 
Floure ’’, as he calls the fritillary, ‘‘ hath small narrow 
grassie leaves, among which there riseth up a stalke 
three hands high, having at the top one or two floures, 
which consisteth of six small leaves chequered most 
strangely: wherein Nature, or rather the Creator of 
all things, hath kept a very wonderful order, surpass- 
ing (as in all other things) the curioustest painting that 
Art can set doune. One square is of a greenish yellow 
colour, the other purple, keeping the same order as well 
on the backside of the floure as on the inside, although 
they are blackish in one square, and of a Violet colour 
in an other; insomuch that every leafe seemeth to be 
the feather of a Ginny hen, whereof it tooke his name.** 

It has been questioned whether the Fritillary, o7 
Ginny-hen flower, is really an indigenous plant in Great 
Britain, and indeed it is ranked by Watson as a 
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‘* denizen ’’—that is, as a species labouring under a 
grave suspicion of having been introduced by human 
agency. It is certainly a curious fact that the early 
botanists pass over the plant in silence, for it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most showy species in the British 
flora. There is no mention of it in Turner, or John- 
son, or Ray. Gerard, as we have seen, accurately 
describes it, but he knows it only as a garden flower. 
It is greatly esteemed, he says, ‘‘ for the beautifying 
of our gardens ’’, and he adds, ‘‘ for the bosoms of the 
beautifull’’. The earliest notice of it as a wild plant 
seems to have been in the year 1737, when it is included 
in a list of Harefield plants. It is now abundant, as 
all Oxford men know, in the Christ Church meadows 
and near Iffley, which may be regarded as its classical 
locality on English soil, but the great Dillenius, 
who was Sherardian Professor of Botany from 1728 
to the time of his death in 1747, never mentions it; 
and the first record of it at Oxford is about the year 
1775, when Dr. John Lightfoot, a distinguished botanist, 
notes it as growing in Magdalen College meadows. 
The earliest record of its existence in Suffolk is in the 
year 1776, in Essex in 1815, and at Strathfieldsaye, 
where it now grows in such lavish abundance, in the 
year 1823. 

It is also strange that there seems to be no recognised 
English name by which Fritillaria meleagris is known. 
Gerard, as we have seen, calls it ‘‘ the chequered daf- 
fodill or Ginny-hen Floure’’. When Dr. Bromfield 
visited the Strathfieldsaye locality about the year 1850, 
he could find no one who knew its name: some, he tells 
us, ‘‘ called the plants snowdrops (the white variety), 
others daffodils, while the rest pronounced them to be 
cowslips!’’ In answer to my inquiry, the lady of the 
wattle-hut informed me that ‘‘ some people calls it 
Turk’s-cap, some wild tulip, and some, who be fine 
scholars, fritillaries’’. In other places the plant is 
known as ‘‘ snake’s-head’’. This latter is an excellent 
term, for not only do the chequered markings on the 
petals resemble those of a snake, but in an unexpanded 
state the blossom, which is then nearly erect, bears a 
striking resemblance to the shape and attitude of a 
snake’s head. 

On the other hand, in favour of the indigenous nature 
of Fritillaria meleagris, it must be remembered that its 
geographical distribution in Europe would lead us to 
expect its presence in Great Britain, while the appear- 
ance of the plant in such localities as Christ Church 
meadows and at Strathfieldsaye have every indication 
of true nativity. Moreover, it is not confined to one or 
two habitats only in the valley of the Thames and of 
its tributaries ; the plant is recorded in the London Cata- 
logue for no less than seventeen counties. 

As so often happens the beauty of the plant has tended 
to its extinction. In many localities it has been entirely 
eradicated through the baneful habit of transplanting 
wild species into gardens. In former years it was 
to be found in Hampshire near the town of Bishop’s 
Waltham, where the children were accustomed to 
gather it for their May-day garlands, but it has now 
completely disappeared. In Essex, too, in a damp 
meadow just beyond the village of Steeple Bumpstead, 
it was once to be seen in considerable plenty, but not a 
plant, I believe, now remains. 

In the Strathfieldsaye locality the white and the purple 
varieties seem to occur equally, and it is difficult to 
say which is the more beautiful. This variation in 
colour is characteristic of the species, and is generally 
found wherever the plant grows in any abundance. It 
is so in the neighbourhood of Oxford, as we are 
reminded in the lines of Matthew Arnold, in his beauti- 
ful commemoration of Arthur Hugh Clough :— 


‘““ I know what white, what purple fritillaries, 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Sandford, yields.”’ 


In both localities the white and the purple varieties are 
as plentiful now as when the poet wrote ‘‘ Thyrsis ’ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Ulstermen as well as all other British sub- 
jects are entitled to form their own opinion as to the 
relative advantages of a strong central Government 
and a number of local governments in federal union. 
They have indeed no right to complain if they are out- 
voted on this question. But is it clear that they are 
in a minority as regards it? Though Mr. Asquith and 
others talk of a Federation of States with local Parlia- 
ments, they are bringing forward no general scheme 
for the purpose. And many people distrust their allega- 
tions and think that if the Home Rule Bill for Ireland 
is once passed Federation will be allowed to go asleep 
as Reform in the House of Lords went asleep as soon 
as the Parliament Bill was passed. That the breaking 
up of a country under a single Government into a 
number of Federated States has ever been advan- 
tageous has yet to be proved; and in these days of 
gigantic labour combinations which organise strikes all 
over the kingdom there seems to be special need for 
a strong central Government. Would the late coal 
strike have been dealt with more satisfactorily if the 
English, Scotch and Welsh coal-mines were each con- 
trolled by a local Parliament? I think the Ulstermen 
—and the Unionist party generally—are quite justified 
in fighting for the continuance of a_ single central 
Government until the country has decided to the con- 
trary at a General Election on which it is the main issue. 
But apart from this the Home Rule Bill as it stands at 
present is distinctly unfair to the men of Ulster. The 
claim of Ireland to Home Rule is that though the Irish 
Nationalists form a minority of the people of the 
United Kingdom—not more than one-tenth—they are a 
local majority in Ireland, and therefore ask for self- 
government. To this the Ulstermen can rejoin ‘‘ Yes; 
you form a local majority in Ireland considered as a 
whole. But there is within Ireland a district—the 
North-East—containing about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, in which the majority is altogether the 
other way. We of the North-East claim the same right 
to govern ourselves in the district where we constitute 
a local majority on the very same ground that the 
Nationalists claim the right to govern themselves as a 
local majority in Ireland ’’. The only answer that has 
been attempted to this claim is that the district where 
the local majority is Unionist is too small for separate 
consideration. But it is larger relatively to the rest 
of Ireland than Ireland is relatively to the United King- 
dom; and it is also larger relatively to Ireland than 
Wales is relatively to England, and the Government has 
recognised the rights of the local majority in Wales 
by introducing a Bill to disestablish the Anglican Church 
in Wales, leaving its English sister undisturbed. As 
to the size of the North-Eastern district, whose separate 
rights should be thus recognised, that can be settled 
when the general principle is conceded. But there can 
be no doubt that the North-East will not submit to be 
ruled by an Irish Parliament except on compulsion. 
Truly yours, 
OBSERVER. 


‘BE BRITISH!” 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
Sedgehill Manor, 5 May 1912. 
Sir,—When I saw an article in this week’s SATURDAY 
Review headed “‘ Be British !’’ I thought ‘‘ Ah, here 
at last is someone sensible and brave enough to pro- 
test against the absurd insular insolence involved in the 
assumption that all the qualities demanding calmness, 
courage and—common decency even—are the monopoly 
of the British people’’. But I was mistaken. Amidst 
a good deal that was sound sense another sheep was 
bleating the same boast. Why “‘ Be British !’’ ? Why 
not ‘‘Be human’’ ? I happen to be of purely British 


breed (and, being a Liberal, have, naturally, a real 
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sense of patriotism), but I have sufficient sympathy 
and imagination to understand the impatient indigna- 
tion and contempt this smug, self-righteous compla- 
cency must arouse in the breasts and brains of persons 
of other breeds. 

That ‘‘ self-praise is no recommendation’’ I have 
always held to be of limited verity—cooks seeking 
employment are quite justified in proclaiming them- 
selves adepts in the culinary art. Their boasts can be 
put to the most convincing test, and they know it. 
But it is safe to assume that the woman who, either 
directly or by implication, vaunts her powers of attrac- 
tion, beauty or fascination has never been able to induce 
anyone else to speak of them. Is there any universal 
acknowledgment that courage is a special characteristic 
of the British nation? Everyone, for instance, admits 
the vivacity and sprightliness of the Latin races (com- 
bined, of course, with shallowness and irresponsibility) ; 
the thriftiness and thoroughness of the Teutons (accom- 
panied, of course, too, with stodginess). But do other 
nations concede to us an unusual degree of bravery 
even while adding, with that lack of generosity from 
which we are so entirely free, that it is probably due 
to the coarseness of our nature which renders us in- 
capable of apprehending dangers that the more subtle 
senses of the Southern races detect from afar? If 
there is not even this damningly faint testimony from 
others of our superior courage then it must be only 
our own estimate of ourselves; and it is always unwise 
to claim for ourselves qualities with which no one else 
has shown any tendency to credit us, when the claim 
can neither be refuted nor substantiated. Now the 
Japanese have been credited with a certain  stoical 
courage and unflinching valour. Why not then try 
‘“‘ Be Japanese ’’ when it is desired to bring forth quali- 
ties useful in an emergency such as a shipwreck or a 
fire? It would be more to the point and possibly equally 
efficacious. Yet, although this universal acclamation 
of our greater valour is not forthcoming, the idea that 
it is a just claim is reiterated ad nauseam in all our 
newspapers and from all our platforms; and “ the 
women behaved very well”’ is nearly as irritating. 
Why the aspirate shouldn’t they? They, too, are 
human beings, and by degrees we may learn that desir- 
able qualities are not a question of either nationality or 
sex. I wish I could say the same of inflated self- 
conceit. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Acnes GROVE. 


LIFEBOATS AND COMPASSES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
6 May 1912. 
Sir,—In the report of the American ‘‘ Titanic’ 
inquiry, on page 5 of the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the 26th ultimo, 
the quartermaster Robert Hichens is stated to have 
said that the boat under his charge had no compass. 
I do not propose to discuss the question of whether, as 
he seemed to suggest, that was a good reason for his not 
returning to attempt to save any of those who were 
drowning, but it seems strange that someone did not 
at once ask whether the Board of Trade regulations 
do not now require that every boat shall be provided 
with a compass. And that seems to be a matter on 
which the public should be informed at once, as being 
of importance irrespective of the inquiry now in pro- 
gress. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 and the 
regulations made in accordance with it seem to require 
that some, but not all, of the boats of passenger carry- 
ing vessels shall be supplied with a compass, but all 
boats must have spare oars. But even with clear 
weather by day and by night anyone in charge of a boat 
which is ‘‘ alone on a wide wide sea ’’ would sacrifice 
many oars for the sake of a compass; and an ample 
supply of oars does not ensure an ample supply of 
rowers. There has been much discussion lately about 
the number of boats which should be carried and the 
question of their construction ; but some practical con- 
siderations seem to have been overlooked, or perhaps 
not understood. A boat which is leaky may be baled. 


If there be no oars the bottom boards may be used. A 
coat etc. hoisted on an oar or board may keep a boat 
before the wind. But even with the help of sun and stars 
it is difficult to keep much of a true course without a 
compass. And therefore I submit that every boat in 
every vessel should have a compass as an essential part 
of its outfit. And the cost of an efficient compass is 
so trifling ! 
Your obedient servant, 
ZETETES. 


TRIPOLI AND THE NEAR EASTERN DANGER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


4 Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith, 5 May 1912. 


Sir,—Your correspondence on Tripoli and the Near 
Eastern danger appears to have aroused much com- 
ment. I have followed with great interest the varied 
views set forth week by week, and, from an academic 
point of view, endorse Dr. Majid’s plea for the Moslems, 
as they are undoubtedly the great political factor in 
the East. But while agreeing with him that the Turks, 
if they greatly desire it, ought to be allowed to pass 
through Egyptian territory, I should like to know in 
what way Dr. Majid proposes that England should 
compel the Italians to leave Tripoli. Active interven- 
tion against the wishes of Russia, Italy’s new cham- 
pion, does not appeal to the imagination of our present 
Foreign Secretary, and indeed in our own interests the 
results of an aggressive policy towards Italy would be 
very doubtful. As for appealing to the Italian sense 
of justice, and endeavouring by peaceful means to per- 
suade them to evacuate the land they cannot conquer, 
surely Dr. Majid recognises the futility of such attempts. 
The Italians will learn their lesson in time, and the very 
fact of their failure to advance shows that the Turks 
and Arabs can be trusted to hold their own. But the 
Italian repulse, to some extent, is bound to influence 
Moslem feeling towards other European Powers, and 
while we can only rejoice at the well-deserved punish- 
ment meted out to the Italians for their presumption, 
it is as well to recognise the danger in which that fool- 
hardy nation has heedlessly placed the whole of Europe, 
and by renewed caution and diplomacy secure the 
devotion of our Moslem subjects. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GRAHAME McQUILQUHAM. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE IN GREEK. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 

30 April 1912. 
Sir,—It is sincerely to be hoped that your correspon- 
dent in the Elysian fields has misquoted the remarks of 
Solomon Ben David in regard to the cause of the pre 
sent plethora of women. One can rather believe that 
Horace nods occasionally in company with Homer than 
that the wisest of the Hebrews should have been 
ignorant that Lucina always sees to it that there are 
more boys born than girls. It is the crass stupidity 
of those who ought to maintain the balance provided 
by nature that lets the men children die in infancy and 
early childhood whilst the more easily reared women 
children survive. This carelessness upsets all the good 
intentions of the gods and leaves as heritage this super- 
fluity of femininity which is so wasteful and unneces- 
sary. Surely Solomon Ben David knew all this and 
has not forgotten, but Q. H. F. probably never knew, 
and cared less, so may be easily forgiven this lapse: 

only one thinks they should know better in Hades. 

Nemo. 


‘““THE INCONSTANT MOON.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 
5 Heath Bank Road, Birkenhead, 
6 May 1912. 


Sir,—Your correspondent should have remembered 
R. L. Stevenson’s later words in ‘‘ The Art of 
Writing ’’: ‘‘ The author must know his countryside, 
whether real or imaginary, like his hand ; the distances, 
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the points of the compass, the place of the sun’s rising, 
the behaviour of the moon, should all be beyond cavil. 
And how troublesome the moon is! I have come to 
grief over the moon in ‘ Prince Otto’, and so soon as 
that was pointed out to me, adopted a precaution which 
I recommend to other men—I never write now without 
an almanack 

I hope your readers will re-read the whole delightful 
paper for themselves. 

Faithfully yours 
H. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Park Lodge, Albert Gate S.W. 
5 May 1912. 

Sir,—It is not only in fiction that the moon receives 
queer treatment from writers. In ‘‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement ’’ of 4 April 1912 a reviewer, 
describing the season of Easter, writes: ‘‘ And over- 
head rides, amid the constellations of spring, the full 
moon of the vernal equinox’’. This is a wonderful 
astronomical jumble. The vernal equinox is quite un- 
connected with the age of the moon. On 20 March 
the moon may be in any of its quarters. Even if it 
does happen to be full on or about that day, its appear- 
ance, brilliancy etc. are much as usual. Easter itself 
may occur on any day up to 25 April; that is to say, 
as much as thirty-six days after the equinox. 

A noteworthy astronomical blunder occurs in ‘* Hard 
Times ’’, where a star is watched for hours from the 
bottom of a disused shaft. The only possible way to 
account for this is by supposing that the star was 
Polaris, and that the shaft was not a vertical one but 
inclined at an angle equal to the latitude of the place, 
probably about 53 degrees. But, if so, Stephen might 
have walked up the side of the shaft ! 

Yours obediently, 
G. M. Marston. 


BIBLICAL HEXAMETERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


S1r,—Here is another unconscious one, this time from 
the Vulgate (James y. 11): 


‘* Ecce beatificamus eos qui sustinuerunt ’’.- 


Yours faithfully 
G. A. B. 


THE ROYAL EAR HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


20 Portland Place W. 
8 May 1912. 

Sir,—The Royal Ear Hospital, Dean Street, Soho, 
of which I have recently had the honour to be appointed 
treasurer and chairman, is urgently in need of assis- 
tance. In addition to an average expenditure in excess 
of income of £300, it is burdened with a mortgage 
debt of £4000, and for lack of funds one wing of the 
Hospital cannot be utilised. 

The institution was founded as long ago as 1816 
to succour those suffering from the many diseases of 
the ear. It is staffed by eminent aurists, and has ever 
been a most deserving charity. From the earliest days 
it has on this account been favoured with Royal support, 
and at the present moment their Majesties the King and 
Queen have both been graciously pleased to extend 
their patronage to it. 

The greatest economy is observed in the administra- 
tion of the Hospital. Most of the work is honorary, 
and the highest-paid officer receives—for assiduous 
labour—only £80 per annum. The sum now required 
is £5000. May I therefore appeal to your readers to 
come to our rescue, and so relieve many who, without 
means to combat it, are victims to a malady so cruel 
in its effects ? 


Believe me, yours faithfully 
Constance Hatcu. 


REVIEWS. 
AN INTELLECTUAL MUSE. 


‘Moods, Songs and Doggerels.” By John Galsworthy, 
London: Heinemann. 1912, 5s. net. 


OOKS of! verse by prose-writers are a familiar pro- 
duct of current literature. The process is often 
natural and legitimate. Writers of some distinction,. 
like Mr. Galsworthy, are apt from time to time to record 
themselves in fugitive verse, not (we believe) with any 
conscious claim to high vocation as poets, but simply 
by way of summarising the thoughts and feelings which 
animate their regular work. This, for example, is the 
charm of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s verse. There is no pre- 
tence of afflatus; only a transcript, brief and terse, of 
the cardinal ideas and emotions which have guided his 
interpretation of life in fiction. The poems, in short, 
are poems for the readers of his novels; and the sim- 
plicity of the aim, together with the note of intimacy 
and of an atmosphere derived from a romantic world 
already familiar to us, not seldom results in poetry both 
fine and sincere. It would not be fair to judge Mr. 
Galsworthy by the standard of Mr. Hardy; but the 
parallel is suggestive here, because in the present book 
of verse we have clearly a product which must be re- 
garded—as Mr. Hardy’s verse should be—in its cumu- 
lative relation to the writer’s work proper. Such verse 
may be considered successful if it conveys the true 
aroma of an author’s philosophy and personality. He 
may not be primarily a poet, in the accepted sense of 
that word. But verse may occasionally offer him a 
fresh and freer vehicle for the imaginative quality which 
to some extent is always overlaid or clogged by the more 
concrete medium of prose. A novelist or a dramatist 
who in those forms of art has really something to say 
will not entirely fail in the more direct and (so to put it) 
less corporeal expression which verse permits, and 
which, indeed, is the true original purpose of verse. 

It is therefore not surprising that these verses 
contain and sublimate much of the peculiar intel- 
lectual flavour which readers of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
novels and plays will at once recognise. We say 
‘* intellectual ’’, because no other word defines him quite 
so accurately. Mr. Galsworthy is by nature an analyst. 
His emotion, to invert a familiar phrase, is tinged with 
morality. He is mainly interested in human psycho- 
logy, and we have for some time fancied that he is more 
concerned with the motives and thoughts of people than 
with people themselves. Indeed he would instinctively 
deny the reality of such a distinction. People, for him, 
are embodiments of thought and motive. This stand- 
point lends no little interest to his book of verse. It is. 
an achievement to have incorporated such a standpoint 
in verse at all, and the wonder is, not that so much of 
his verse is rather chilling by its abstraction, but that 
some of it almost attains a note of poetic passion. It is- 
significant to consider the part which natural objects 
play in his verse. Trees and flowers, birds and the 
seasons, are almost entirely symbolic ; or else they serve 
as backgrounds, rather than as embodiments, of the idea 
to be expressed. It is true there are excellent passages 
of natural description, and clever descriptive phrases, 
as of 

** That far row of trees, 
Like puff-balls, dark, 
And eerie, down the breeze ’’. 


But the excellence is a prose excellence. We 
do not feel that such objects, for Mr. Galsworthy, 
are intrinsically charged with emotion. The sense 
of blind, instinctive attachment to the earth and 
its earthiness, which from Keats downwards is 
characteristic of true nature-poets, is nowhere caught in 
this volume. Still less do we find that devotion to a par- 
ticular soil, the spontaneous nostalgia, which sometimes 
inspires poetic description with a genuine. romance. 
There is nothing nostalgic about Mr. Galsworthy; he 
belongs to the realm of ideas, independent of geo- 
graphy, where the ache for a dear countryside is 
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replaced by the wistfulness of philosophic doubt. -The 
example of Matthew Arnold suffices to prove that such 
material is susceptible of poetry, given the grand passion 
in the writer. Without quite the grand passion, Mr. 
Galsworthy has a good deal of sincerity, which lends to 
some of his lines a certain purity and elevation. Techni- 
cally he is readable because he aims at entire directness 
of expression. Once or twice he escapes from abstract 
thinking, and invests the idea with a freshly-felt 
observation of actual things. In this vein his most 
striking poem is ‘‘ Street Lamps ’’, a little piece suc- 
cessful and modern in the best way. The lamps become 


** You merchant eyes, that never tire 
Of spying out our little ways ; 

Of summing up our little days 

In ledgerings of fire ”’ ; 


aad he extracts a touch of real mysticism from this 


‘** piteous glamour of the streets, 
Youthless, and never old ’’. 


Like all *‘ moderns ’’, Mr. Galsworthy himself discerns 
the sterility of the modern self-conscious standpoint, 
and candidly exclaims ‘‘ to the Spirit of our Times ’’— 


‘* Tell Hearts they live by reason, 
And Heads they faint with feeling ”’. 


His philosophic creed, though he utters it with an indi- 
vidual note of style, is quite typical. ‘‘ Every tune con- 
tains its hush ’’, he says. The mutual necessiiy of flow 
and ebb, life and death, and the impenetrable mystery 
of their underlying unity, sum up the extent of his certi- 
tude. 

“*You are! And contented 


he cries to the beautiful in nature. He is not in love 
with explanations. Like the pagan poets, he finds 
in the riddle of death an essential background for poetry. 


‘* Where is the home forus? Let it be told, 
Thou dark God, and I cease!”’ 


“The Prayer ’’ which expresses him is that of the neo- 
Stoic :— 
** Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything ! ”’ 


Like all modern idealists of this type, he identifies his 
own soul with all the aspects of life in turn, with sky 
and sea and spring and town, returning finally to 


‘** My tranquil soul! My soul too wide 
For Sky, or Spring, or Town, or Tide’’! 


Quixotry wins his affection, 


‘* For all the world of fat prosperity 
Has not the value of that broken steel ! ”’ 


Like all ‘*‘ intellectuals ’’, Mr. Galsworthy is apt to be 
angry with the common gossip, especially with those 
“that have birth in gold and grovellings’’. He is not 
exempt from the silly superficialities of his type. 
Squalid poverty he sees as sheer horror. ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
on the living moor ”’ and ‘‘ the Church in the hollow ”’ 
symbolise, no doubt, the assumed antithesis of nature 
and dogma. ‘‘ Deathless peace ’’ is the lot of an out- 
cast buried under the heather, with ‘‘ no little tomb- 
stone screed ’’. There is also the true wife who ‘‘ was 
not married to him, Friends!’’ Last but not least 
significant, Mr. Galsworthy shares with all poets of his 
school the capacity of metrical indignation in foreign 
policy. Usually it is the near East which supplies the 
fuel; this time it is Persia. We touch upon these 
crudities only to illustrate the standpoint, which we do 
not admire. Cultured doubt, tentative anarchy, 
idealised agnosticism, impotent analysis—these things 
are the stock in trade of the intellectual muse of our 
time, and neither shock nor charm us. They are not 
to be taken seriously. More inspiring is the tone of 
courage and austerity which Mr. Galsworthy at his 
best conveys. ‘‘ A world aspiring and severe ’’ is his 
Picture of a still day, and this is the most salutary vision 


which the dry light of contemporary intellect has to 
offer. 

In his distinctively lyric attempts Mr. Galsworthy is 
too reflective to succeed. The native simplicity and 
sensuousness of the pure lyric atmosphere are lacking, 
and without this atmosphere such artificially simple 
phrases as ‘‘ Taste o’ the cream-pan!’’ and ‘‘ Feel o’ 
the red earth! ’’ always verge on the absurd. An intel- 
lectual muse should above all things eschew Devon. 


LA SANTA. 


“The Life of Saint Teresa.” Taken from the French 
of “A Carmelite Nun.” By Alice Lady Lovat. 
With a Preface by Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. 
London: Herbert and Daniel. 1912. 10s. 6d. 


er TERESA died 4 October 1582, the next day, 

owing to the reform of the calendar, being 
accounted 15 October, the date on which her feast has 
been celebrated for nearly three centuries. On the occa- 
sion of the third centenary of her death great activity 
was displayed in many countries to do honour to her 
memory. To mention only one point, literature was 
enriched by the publication of works of permanent 
value. Spain, her native country, where she is still 
‘*La Santa’’, the most popular saint, produced a new 
edition of her works, and, what is even more precious, 
photo-lithographic reproductions of the original manu- 
scripts. England witnessed the appearance of the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of S. Teresa’’, by the 
Rev. Henry James Coleridge, at that time the best 
known writer in the Society of Jesus. France did not 
remain inactive. There appeared at Nantes a work 
bearing the title ‘‘ Histoire de Sainte Thérése, d’aprés 
les Bollandistes, ses divers historiens et 1’édition com- 
pléte de ses CEuvres publi¢e par Don Vicente de la 
Fuente ’’. It was anonymous, and it must have come 
as a surprise to many, certainly to ourselves, that the 
episcopal approbations prefixed to the second volume 
were addressed to ‘‘ Ma chére Sceur’’. For there is 
nothing feminine about it. No particulars being 
furnished as to the identity of the writer, it is popularly 
known as the ‘‘ History of S. Teresa by a French 
Carmelite Nun’’. The death of the author, which 
occurred at Caen, 14 December 1901, rendered further 
reticence useless. Her name was Adelaide Lecornu, 
but in her convent she was known as Sceur Adélaide- 
Jéronyme-Zoé-Marie du Sacré Coeur. The work had 
an immediate success—witness the numerous reprints 
following each other with wonderful rapidity—and a 
lasting one, as is proved by the recent publication of an 
Italian translation and the English one, now before 
us, by Lady Lovat. It was, in fact, a masterpiece. 
Although less than thirty years old, the author, by the 
charm of her narrative, the consummate art in the 
management of her material, the wealth of anecdote, 
the maturity of her judgment, secured a wide circulation 
for her book and a universal recognition of her talent. 
She enjoyed the advantage of the collaboration of one 
of the most accomplished writers, the late Mgr. Charles 
Gay, titular Bishop of Anthédon, but her own share in 
the production was none the less conspicuous. About 
ten years after the appearance of the ‘‘ Histoire de 
Sainte Thérése ’’, the third centenary of S. John of the 
Cross, the friend and companion of S. Teresa, called 
for a similar work, and the ‘* French Carmelite Nun’”’ 
undertook the task of writing a companion life; but 
it was never completed, and nothing further has been 
heard of it. The loss, at least to the literary world, 
was perhaps not so great as might have been appre- 
hended, for to few writers is it given to produce two 
masterpieces, and a life of S. John of the Cross would 
have presented difficulties vastly in excess of the intri- 
cacies with which the biographer of S. Teresa has to 
deal. 

We have mentioned these facts because in the book 
before us they are conspicuous by their absence. 
Apart from the mystifying words in the title: ‘‘ taken 
from the French of ‘ A Carmelite Nun’, there is not a 
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single word to inform the reader what work Lady Lovat 
has translated, what principles guided her in the task, 
when and by whom it was written. Even the gilt letter- 
ing on the back of the volume says only: ‘‘ Life of S. 
Teresa. Lady Lovat and R. H. Benson ’’, omitting all 
allusion to the real author; this is one of the few 
blemishes we have noticed. 

Saint Teresa entered the Carmelite convent of the 
Incarnation—or, as we should say, of the Annunciation 

at Avila in 1535, in her twenty-first year, and remained 
there, with occasional absences, till 1562, when she 
founded her own little convent of S. Joseph in the same 
town, where she lived for another five years. In 1567 
she made her second foundation, and fifteen others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, as well as fifteen convents 
of reformed friars in which she was more or less con- 
cerned. It will be seen at a glance that her religious 
life is divided into two unequal portions, thirty-two 
years of strict seclusion, and fifteen of almost feverish 
activity in the interest of her foundations and the reform 
of her Order occasioned thereby. Each portion has an 
interest of its own. The former corresponds to the 
marvellous, if gradual, evolution of the saint. To the 
majority of Catholics S. Teresa is the great mystic, and 
were it not for S. Paul’s ‘‘ Mulier taceat in ecclesia ’’ 
she would long since have been declared a doctor of 
the Church, which she really was and is, as truly as 
S. Bernard or S. Ambrose. _ For, if we except a few 
chapters of the ‘‘ Life written by herself ’’, the ‘‘ Book 
of Foundations ’’, and the bulk of her correspondence, 
the greater part of her writings deals with mystical 
theology. She did not sit down to compose a work on 
this subject after preliminary studies; she did not state 
axioms and draw inferences and conclusions from them; 
she did not busy herself in seeking a thread and follow- 
ing it up through the schools of the Franciscan and 
Dominican mystics, and the canons of S. Victor to 
S. Augustine and to the Areopagite. Though at one 


time an omnivorous reader, it was her good fortune (as 
we think) that she was unable to read any but Spanish 


books. Her system is not derived from others, but is 
entirely her own, based on personal experience, evolved 
by means of a rare gift of self-analysis. Led by the 
Spirit from above, conscious of her imperfections and 
insufficiency, endowed with heroic trust in the divine 
assistance, she gradually reached the height of perfec- 
tion of which the human soul is capable. On this 
journey she was helped, and sometimes hindered, by 
her directors, some of whom had the learning but not 
the experience, while others did nothing but misunder- 
stand her. ‘‘ But who’’, asks Mgr. Benson, ‘‘ could 
direct a flash of lightning?’’ The ‘‘ French Nun”’, 
and after her Lady Lovat, was probably well advised in 
devoting to this portion of her life a comparatively small 
space, only about a hundred pages, a bare summary of 
the stately volumes containing her mystical writings. 
The reader must go to the originals, for no mere frame- 
work will give him an insight into the grandeur of this 
soul, now in the depth of desolation, and then, emerging 
from spiritual darkness, in full possession of inexpress- 
ibly tender love of her Lord and Master, and of heroic 
courage in facing adversity for His sake. This portion 
of her life will assure her a permanent place among the 
greatest geniuses the world has seen. The sale of her 
works, even now, in many languages and among more 
denominations than one is a sure indication that her 
day is not past. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than that 
between the first and the second portion of her life. 
The idea of founding a convent for the practice of the 
most arduous virtues was the outcome of her mystical 
experiences. Encouraged by superiors, pressed by 
prospective candidates, welcomed by generous benefac- 
tors, she went about buying miserable houses, turning 
tumble-down patios into chapels, enlisting friars, poor 
scholars, university dons, until, within a few years, her 
friars and nuns formed an army, small but valorous, so 
that the unreformed friars, many times outnumbering 
them, yet conscious of inferiority, grew frightened. 
They had, or thought they had, the letter of the law on 
their side, and no sooner had Teresa’s__reatest pro- 


' tector, a Papal nuncio, disappeared than they dispatched 


letters to Rome and petitions to the King, while some, 
little hampered by scruples, spread broadcast the foulest 
calumnies against the Discalced friars, and even against 
Teresa herself. The whole gamut of evil passions was 
brought into play until they all, Teresa alone excepted, 
had almost lost their heads. She alone remained cool; 
in countless letters, fortunately preserved, she ad- 
monished, encouraged, reproved, counselled, pleaded, 
explained. Surely truth is stranger than fiction. The 
palate that fails to be stimulated by this thrilling narra- 
tive must be jaded indeed. The opposition, too violent 
to last, overshot the mark. Shortly before her death 
the Reform, mainly through the exertions of the King, 
triumphed, at least for the moment, for a few years later 
new troubles arose in another quarter. 

Of Lady Lovat’s translation we cannot speak too 
highly ; she has acted judiciously in pruning here and 
there. But would it not have been wise to bring the 
work into line with recent research? Since the 
‘* French Nun ”’ wrote her history archives and libraries 
have been ransacked, and the result has been commen- 
surate with the toil. Witness the wealth of fresh mate- 
rial collected in the latest French edition of S. Teresa’s 
works, or embodied in the most recent English trans- 
lations. A thousand details cumulatively alter, not 
indeed the contour, but the features of a portrait; in 
this case the alteration makes for even greater beauty. 
True, nobody would care for Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great ’’ brought up to date, but then the ‘* French 
Nun’’ whom Lady Lovat translates, excellent as her 
work is, does not aspire to the exalted position of the 
philosopher of Chelsea. It is, for instance, disconcert- 
ing to find the chronology of the first half of the Life 
wrong by two years, on the strength of an obiter dictum, 
but in the teeth of established facts, or a well-known 
Carthusian repeatedly called a Trappist, or references 
such as this : ‘‘ History of the Order; Ribera, Yepes”’, 
which, if they mean anything at all, are only misleading. 
But when all is said the fact remains that Lady Lovat 
has given us a most able translation of an eminently 
beautiful work. Mgr. Benson’s preface deserves special 
attention. The type is good and free from misprints, 
a fine portrait, though not a reproduction of the original, 
and a copious index enhance the value of the book. 


BOYS AND BLUE-BOOKS. 


“Problems of Boy Life.’’ Edited by J. H. Whitehouse. 
London: King. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a collection, made by a Radical M.P. and 
blessed by the Bishop of Hereford, of a number 

of studies of educational questions. Some of them are 
little more than boiled-down Blue-books—these will be 
useful for the composition of politicians’ speeches. 
Others are short essays by acknowledged experts—these 
are worth reading for themselves. No one will question 
Mr. R. H. Tawney’s qualifications for discussing the 
economics of boy labour, or those of the Head of Cam- 
bridge House for describing homes for working boys. 
But a book of this kind must have something more than 
one or two good chapters if it is to be effective ; it must 
have some kind of a motif. It is the motif that 
is lacking in these disjointed articles, or at least, if 
there is a motif, it is lost in a number of other sounds, 
The editor has attempted too much. In three hundred 
pages it is impossible to cover the whole field from the 
Board School to the University. Mr. Whitehouse 
begins with a general survey of public education, and 
in a later paper Dr. Marion Phillips produces all the 
Minority Report arguments against Poor Law Schools. 
Both these chapters are, of course relevant to the extent 
that about half the children concerned are boys. But 
the result of such wide terms of reference in dealing 
with boy problems is a want of that definiteness which 
is the chief justification for a little book of this kind. 
As to the criticisms of the Universities and the public 
schools, it is enough to say that they are, probably, 

(Continued on page 596.) 
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the views of the League of Young Liberals. When Mr. 
Whitehouse writes that ‘‘ in the schools of the poor we 
tolerate conditions unknown in the schools of the rich’’, 
we can only believe that he has seen little either of the 
form-rooms of Eton and Harrow or the buildings of 
new L.C.C. schools. But apart from these obvious 
faults the book has this merit—the authors are keenly 
interested in their subject, and any attempt to stir up 
public opinion on questions like the labour, or crime, 
or trading of boys deserves to be encouraged. People, 
still more obstinately Governments, refuse to realise 
how vital and urgent these questions are. If only a 
Ministry would for a whole Parliament drop electioneer- 
ing and concentrate their efforts upon some really practi- 
cal question like boy labour and the conditions of boy 
life, it is impossible to exaggerate the good that might 
be done. The editor would do well to impress this upon 
Mr. Asquith. 

The problem has only to be stated to be proved. One 
boy leaves the elementary school just when another boy 
goes to a public school—at the very time when he is 
beginning to learn. In three cases out of four he 
passes into some temporary employment where the 
wages are tempting, and the prospects hopeless. What 
wonder, then, that it is young men under thirty who 
drift to the Distress Committees and the prisons? 
Such a system, or rather want of system, has no 
defence. But it is no easy matter to remedy it. Raise 
the school age. Very good; but where is the money 
tocome from? The most deserving classes are already 
staggering under the rates, and no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems anxious to relieve their burden. Yet 
without generous financial help from the Exchequer 
an expensive reform like the raising of the school age 
is impossible. Reform the school teaching. But you 
must first begin with the teachers, material not easy to 
manipulate, and you must be certain what kind of educa- 
tion you wish to give, a question very difficult to decide. 
And when you have done all this, and got the money 
to spend and the men to teach and the boys to stop in 
school, vou must reform the conditions of industry out- 
side. For the fact cannot be blinked that the oppor- 
tunities for skilled industrial training are as a result 
of modern processes becoming few and far between. 
Here, then, are problems for a Government to attack. 
They cannot be solved by a stray Bill rushed through 
the House of Commons without proper discussion. No 
single Department can deal with them. Not in the 
schools alone, but in the streets and the workshops, 
the parks and the theatres, the country villages and the 
town slums is their solution to be found. A Housing Bill 
may affect the question as much as an Education Bill ; 
some kind of national training more than either; the 
relation of Imperial taxation to local expenditure, a dull 
enough sounding subject, has much to do with it. And 
there is one further influence, perhaps the strongest of 
all, and yet ignored in this book, the influence of the 
Church. A most inadequate chapter seems to restrict 
religious influence to attendance at Protestant Sunday 
Schools, and to take Dr. Stanley Hall’s book on 
Adolescence as the text-book for workers amongst boys ; 
a dreary and restricted view of what religious bodies 
can do. If only these earnest young Liberals would 
realise that the State as an institution does not possess 
4 monopoly of good, but that the Church as an 
institution can bring unique powers of help to the 
solution of these problems, they would not talk so glibly 
of sectarian propaganda and sacerdotal interference. 
To make a boy feel that education and religion are one 
and indivisible, to bring the idea before him in the 
concrete form of a Church school, to put behind him the 
support of a great institution like the Church, that is 
the aim and ideal of those who cannot be satisfied with 
schools divorced from Church influence. It is true 
the Church has sometimes failed to realise the great- 
ness of its. opportunity. First in the — schools, 
secondly outside the schools, there is no end to the help 
it can give a boy in the dangerous journey from school 
to work. The clergy can often succeed where the com- 
mittee and the official fail. | Unfortunately, whilst’ in 


certain directions the religious difficulty-in the schools 


‘local Parliaments are given complete fiscal autonomy. 


has stimulated rather than diminished interest in educa- 
tion, in this one respect it has done harm; it has made 
many jealous and fearful of the Church’s intervention 
in the field of education. If a settlement of the con- 
troversy could dissipate this mistrust, it would bring 
into action a force for good which cannot be found in 
any County Council or House of Commons. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 

Home Rule is the political subject this month. In the 
‘*Oxford and Cambridge Review’”’ Mr. F. E. Smith sub- 
jects the Bill to an analysis which shows that it is ‘‘a 
complicated form of Separatist lunacy ’’ that must collapse 
in practice under the weight of its own inherent ineptitude. 
As for Ulster, Mr. Smith says ‘‘ the Ministerial attitude 
appears to be that every minority in the Empire shall have 
what it wants so long as it does not persist in being loyal ’’. 
A most disquieting article appears in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view ’’ in which Mr. Erskine Childers forestalls the extreme 
Nationalists in a policy of asking for more. There are many 
in Ireland who regard Mr. Asquith’s Bill as a first instal- 
ment, but think it discreet to accept it as a fulerum. Mr. 
Childers in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ gives one an idea of the line 
on which these further requests will run. First, the finan- 
cial autonomy wf Ireland is not sufficiently secured. ‘‘ It 


is a step forward ’’, Mr. Childers admits, ‘‘ that the prin-_ 


ciple of fiscal diversity is at length conceded’’; but it 
appears that ‘‘ many Home Rulers must regret that Ireland 


does not receive ungrudging recognition in the fiscal au-. 


tonomy which the most clear-headed and courageous mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission actually proposed, nor even 
in the somewhat more limited scheme which, as we now know, 
the Committee of financial experts appointed to advise the 
Government last year also unanimously urged’’. Also, it 
is a ‘‘disappointment to find that Iveland’s subsequent 
power to amend her own Constitution without prejudice to 
Imperial supremacy is s> limited’’. Also the Government 
‘‘ have gone to excessive lengths ’’ in assuring that supre- 
macy. Also the reservation of the Constabulary for six 
years under Imperial control is ‘‘a departure from prece- 
dent and sound principle, unparalleled, not only in the 
most insignificant self-governing Colony, but in the meanest 
constituent State of the most highly centralised Federation, 
Colonial or foreign ’’. 

‘More reasonably considered is a thoughtful article by Mr. 
J. A. Murray Macdonald in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ on the 
financial part of the Bill. As the first instalment of a fede- 
ration of the United Kingdom, Mr. Macdonald thinks that 
the Home Rule Bill is admirably framed. But this portion 
of his article need not seriously detain us. The paper only 


‘becomes really interesting when Mr. Macdonald arrives at 


what he considers to be the one serious difficulty of the Bill © 


namely, finance. In all other federal schemes, Mr. Mac- 
donald points out, ‘‘ the distribution of taxing powers in- 
variably limits the subordinate legislatures to the imposition 
of direct taxes; while invariably, also, the central legisla- 
ture has the exclusive power of imposing indirect taxes ; 
and, though there are many indications that this will not 
long continue to be the case, it is still true to say, generally, 
that in these countries this allocation of the two spheres 
of taxation between the central and local legislatures has 
satisfactorily met the fiscal requirements of each’’. But 
this will not do for Ireland, because ‘‘ no conceivable system 
of indirect taxation... whether it be of a  Protec- 
tionist or of a Free Trade character, can yield revenues 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; and no conceivable system of direct taxation can meet 
the revenue requirements of Ireland. For a period, far 
more distant in the future than any of us can now foresee, 
the Imperial Parliament must depend for some portion of its 
revenues on the proceeds of direct taxation ; and Ireland, at 
least for some portion of its revenues, on the proceeds of in- 
direct taxation’’. If, therefore, following the invariable 
practice of federal Constitutions, ‘‘ we reserved to the Im- 
perial Parliament exclusive power over customs duties and 
the excise duties that correspond to them, we should also 
have to reserve to it powers over direct taxation concurrent 
with the powers given to the local Parliaments; and Ire- 
land, at least, for an indefinite but certainly remote period, 
must have the right to mect the larger portion of her ex- 
penditure from the proceeds of taxes imposed by the Imperial 
Parliament ’’.. There must, .in fact, be an overlapping of 
financial authorities, unless either (1) the Imperial Parlia- 
ment remains sole taxing authority, as it now is, or (2) _ 

n- 


other article on the financial aspects of Mr. Asquith’s Bilt 
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is Mr. Joynson Hicks’ paper in the ‘‘ National’’, in which 
he carefully compares the provisions of the present Bill with 
those of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, in 
a first impression of the Bill, thinks its dexterity well may 
be its ruin; and he ends upon the celebrated image of 


Burke—the ‘‘ tesselated pavement without cement’’: ‘the 
Bill has been framed with extraordinary ingenuity and 
adroitness. . There is something for the thorough- 


going separatist, inspired by nationalist fervour; there 
is something for the timid devolutionist, anxious only 
to secure ‘gas and water’ Home Rule; something 
for the advocate of Colonial self-government, and some- 
thing for the well-meaning but muddle-headed federalist. 
But is not the dexterity of the Bill likely to prove its de- 
struction? Is it not, in fact, an ingenious mosaic, cun- 
ningly compacted and curiously inlaid, a ‘ tesselated pave- 
ment without cement—here a bit of black stone and there 
a bit of white’ ’’. Mr. Edgar Crammond, also in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’, replies to a former article of Mr. Erskine 
Childers on the economic development of Ireland. 

In the ‘Fortnightly Review’? Mr. Arthur Baumann 
writes vigorously of ‘‘ The Tory Party and State Socialism’’, 
ending upon a keenly individualist note. The following 
passage is typical both as to the spirit and intention of Mr. 
Baumann’s argument: ‘‘ It is high time’’, Mr. Baumann 
writes, ‘‘ the Tory party knew exactly where it stands with 
regard to the rights and property of the individual as against 
the cormorant claims of the State. Is the Tory party going 
to stand by private property, or is it not? ... The old 
names of Tory and Radical, Liberal and Conservative, are 
almost meaningless now. The real dividing-line of future 
parties is going to be the question of individual ownership 
or State ownership. . . . I believe that nations decline and 
fall when anonymous impulse is substituted for individual 
initiative. I believe that the individual should be allowed 
to work out his own salvation, or damnation, with as little 
interference from the State as is compatible with justice and 
security ; even that he should be encouraged to get and keep 
what he can, without fraud or violence’’. The one 
other article of importance dealing with general political 
policy is Lord Willoughby de Broke’s paper in the 
“National Review’’, ‘‘ written to call attention to the 
need of a National party in Parliament; to show that the 
Unionist party, by becoming the champion of true Toryism, 
has a splendid opportunity of being really National; and to 
suggest the governing principles of a national policy ”’ 

‘*The German Menace to Our Sea Supremacy”’ is again 
actively exercising the minds of the reviewers. Mr. Archi- 
bald Hurd in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ says Germany’s new Navy 
Bill ‘‘ directly, definitely, and deliberately ’’ challenges 
‘our traditional claim to possess such a fleet as will ensure 
our naval supremacy as a counterpoise to our military weak- 
ness ashore’’. Mr. Hurd’s conclusion after reviewing the 
proposals of Germany and the British Government is that 
we are on the eve of a real, continuing, and cumulative 
naval crisis, which will test our character as a people, our 
finances as a State, and our industrial resources as a manu- 
facturing community. In the ‘‘ National ’’, Navalis enters 
“‘a plea for the amphibious eye’’; he thinks that even 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George have now awakened 
to ‘‘ the fact that the greatest naval crisis in British history 
has arrived ’’, and whilst demanding more ships, more men, 
a genuine air force, and a larger army, says ‘‘ a Government 
which meant business and realised the tremendous gravity of 
the occasion would not confine its activity to the naval 
sphere’’. Nor should a patriotic Government at such a 
time, by a policy of class war, risk paralysing the energy 
of the nation. ‘‘ We must have a policy of peace within ” 
in order to be prepared for the enemy without. Mr. Albert 
Carman, writing in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’’ from 
Montreal, gives the common-sense view of the naval question 
from the Canadian standpoint. He has no sympathy with 
those who demand little Colonial navies: ‘‘ Canada has no 
need whatever for a navy, while the British Empire—of 
which Canada is a part—has supreme need for the greatest 
navy in the world. We might as well argue ”’ he says, 
‘that it is a slight upon a Canadian province not to permit 
it to make its own tariff as insist that each member of the 
Imperial family shall create its own: private navy’’. He 
considers that naval weakness involves the life of Canada 
to an extent greater even than that of Great Britain, and 
he is of opinion that there is an overwhelming section in 
Canada in favour of doing something effective or of doing 


nothing at all. He urges the Admiralty to speak its mind, 


and to speak it plainly. 


Canada looks to London for 
guidance. 


For this Week's Books see Pages 598 and 6¢0. 


Benger’s Food prepared 
with m'Ik is a complete 
food. 


The more delicate the 
state. of health — the 
greater the need for it. 


When other foods fail, 
try Benger’s; but it’s 
wisest to use Benger’s 
in the first instance. 


For Invalids 
and the aged. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


y Ocean Yachting Steamer 


R.M.S.P. | “ARCADIAN.” 


YACHTING (T win-screw), 8.939 tons. 
All cabins fitted with instead of Berths. 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Pro menade Deck fall length of Veal. Electric 
‘ans in ins. Swimming 
“— Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 


NORTH CAPE & .. 


2a, NORWAY FJORD ge 28 June 13 days 
3 NORTH CAPE & ORDS | 12 Jul 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS... 27 July 13 days 

NORWAY FJORDS... 10 Aug. 13 days 
& BALTIC & RUSSIA | Auge | 
PENINSULA & MOROCCO., | Sept. 10 days 
HOLY LAND EGYPT | “5 Oct. | a9 days 
@ ALGERIA & SPAIN, &. _g Nov. | 15 days 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE SYDNEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


are invited from qualified to fill the position 

oe es es Salary £1,200 per annum, with a pension of 
#500 per annum at or after age =e v the school is undenominational in character 
the Trustees wish to invite applications Syan laymen only. There will be an allow, 
ance of £100 for trayelling expenses to S a 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
stating age, and accompanied by names of references and five copies of not more 
than recent testimonials, should be sent not later than the 1st July, 1912. 


FOR NEW WALES, 
: 3 Cannon Street, London, E. 
6th May, 1912. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 4th, sth and 6th. At least Eight Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James ef Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference for boys 
bern, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three Army 
Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Francis Wyllie Scholarship 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £3 per annum, are open 
for pext term. Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. - 


ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 

Pane yer the boy wh Council Nomina- 
whe - well but -_ to obtain 


fe 


a Scholarship. partitulars apply to the Head 
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JOHN LONG’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. JOHN LONG draw particular attention to the following 
deeply interesting Works which they are shortly publishing :— 


King Rene D’Anjou and his Seven 
Queens, By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. Price 
12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus post free. 


Lords and Ladies of the Italian 
Lakes. By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus post free. 


Through Dante’s Land: Impres- 
sions in Tuscany, By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
Author of ‘ Brittany to Whitehall,” &c. With 32 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. [Prospectus post free. 


Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary. 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
With four magnificent Coloured Plates from life, by H. 
GRONVOLD, and numerous other Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 4to. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

[ Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, post free. 


Frame and Nerves: The True Cura- 
tive System. By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. A 
system of Exercises devised to promote health and not 
muscle development only. It particularly aims at building 
up the nervous system. [Prospectus post free. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers, 
The Temptation of Nima. By R. Penley, Author of 
‘* The Strength of Evan Meredith.” [ Just Out. 
Great was the Fall. By a NAVAL OFFICER. 
[Fust Out. 
The Fugitive Years. By KATHARINE SIMPSON, 
Author of *‘ Jeannie o’ Biggersdale.” [ Just Out. 
The Sin of Youth. By LESLIE MORTIMER, Author 
of ‘* The Men we Marry,” etc. [Fust Out. 
Memory Corner (2nd Edition). By TOM GALLON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Gay Road.” 
Clouds (3rd Edition) By CHARLES IGGLESDEN, 
Author of ‘* A Flutter with Fate.” 
The Eternal Struggle (2nd Edition). By NEWMAN 
HARDING, Author of ‘*‘ Thou Shalt Not.” 

The Fen Dogs (3rd Edition) By STEPHEN FORE: 
MAN, Author of ‘* The Overflowing Scourge.” 
Austin’s Career (Second Edition). By VIOLET 

TWEEDALE, Author of ‘‘ Hypocrites and Sinners,” 
Anna Strelitz (2nd Edition). By LOW LATHEN. 


The Compromising of Jane (3rd Edition). By ANNE 
WEAVER. 


The Spinster. By HUBERT WALES, Author of ‘ Mr. 

and Mrs. Villiers,” etc. [Shortly 

The Woman Between. By EDMUND BOSANQUET, 
Author of ‘*A Society Mother.” 

[ Shortly. 


The Gate Openers. By K. L. MONTGOMERY, Author 
of The Cardinal’s Pawn,” etc. [ Shortly. 
Pillars of Smoke. By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 
Author of ‘ Love’s Fool,” etc. [ Shortly. 
The Waster. By Mrs. HENRY TIPPETT, Author of 
- » ©The Power of the Petticoat,” etc. ‘4 [ Shortly. 
The Rider of Waroona. By G. FIRTH SCOTT, Author 
of ‘*The Last Lemurian,” etc. [ Shortly. 


The Price of Possession. By the Author of ‘‘ Improper 
Prue.” [ Shortly. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architectg 
(Giorgio Vasari). Vol. I. Macmillan. 25s. net. 
BIoGRAPHY. 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna (Herbert Crely). Macmillan. 10s. 6¢, 


net. 

William Shaen (Edited by his daughter, M. J. Shaen). Long. 
mans. 3s, net. 

Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan (Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan). Stanley Paul. 18s. net. 

Reminiscences of a Blackwall Midshipman (W. J. Downie), 
Ham-Smith. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 

The Permanent Uncle (Douglas Goldring); Eve’s Second 
Husband (Corra Harris). Constable. 63. each. 

The Fugitive Years (Katherine Simpson); Great Was the Fall 
(A Naval Officer). Long. 6s. each. 

The Touchstone of Fortune (Charles Major). Macmillan. 6s, 

The Cost of It (Eleanor Mordaunt). Heinemann. : 

George Wendern Gave a Party (John 'nglis). Blackwood. 6s, 

Roger’s Luck (Rosamund Southey). Ham-Smith. 6s. 

The Stoneground Ghost Tales (E. G. Swain). Cambridge, 
Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND ARCHXOLOGY. 

An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 1905 (Colonel 
Charles Ross). Vol. I. Up to, and including, the Battle of 
Liao-yang. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904 (Colonel FE. L. V. Cordonnier), 
Vol. I. The Yalu and Te-Li-Ssu. Hugh Rees. 7s. 6d. net. 

Von_Bismarck bis Bulow (Sigmund Miinz). Berlin: Stilke. 
om. 

Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris (John Joseph Conway). 
Lane. 6d. net. 

The Charterhouse of London (William F. Taylor). Dent. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London (A. St. John 
Adcock). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Legal Position of Trade Unions (G. F. Assinder). Steveng 
and Sons, Ltd. 3s. net. 
REPRINTS, 

Far tha the Madding Crowd (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan, 
2. 6d. net. 

The Gathering of Brother Hilarius (Michael Fairless). Duck 

_ worth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sixty Years of Progress and Fiscal Policy (Earl Brassey). 
Free Trade Union 1s. 6d. 
Home Rule (Harold Spender). Hodder and Stoughton, 
1s. net. 

Scrence AND PHILOsoPHy. 

Scientific Papers (John William Strutt, Baron Rayleigh). 
ag V., 1902-1910. Cambridge : At the University Press. 

is. net. 

The Structure of the Atmosphere in Clear Weather (C. J. P. 
Cave). Cambridge: At the University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

From Religion to Philosophy (Francis Macdonald Cornford). 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


Continned on page 600. 


The Black ¢ White Guide 
200 Pictures 


une Offices King Wilham Strand WC 


Of al! Booksellers and Newsagents. 


LONDON : 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, narket. 


ART EXHIBITION. 
JOSEF ISRAELS. 
Now open, a collection of Forty-four Pictures. The x1g1st Exhibition 


! FRENCH GALLERY. 120 Pall Mall, S.W. 


: : O’MAHONY. With Photogravure and numerous other 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 16s, net. 
| ome 
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Messrs. GREENING’S NEW AND 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. Author of ‘Royal Lovers and 
Mistresses.” Demy 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS. 


A. G. FOLLIOT STOKES. The Cliffs, the Cones, the 
Moorland, the Prehistoric Monuments, and some of the Birds, 
Animals and Flowers. Demy 8vo. With Maps and many 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE COUAT SERIES OF FRENCH MEMOIRS. 


Translated from the French and Edited by E. JuLEs MERAs. 

Comprised of Works never before translated into English. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 5S, net each. 

I. Secret Memoirs of the Regency. The 

minority of Louis XV. By CHARLES Pinot DUCcLos. 

Il. Madame de Pompadour. Memoirs of the 
Court of France. From the note book of the Maréchale 
D. , by JEAN Louis SOULAVIE. 

III. Recollections of Léonard, Hairdresser to 
Queen Marie Antoinette. This covers practically the 
entire reign of Louis XVI. 


Y? 


Compiled, invented, designed, rhymed, and pictured by 
ALICK P. F. RITCHIE. Crown 4to. 18, net. 


The LATEST FICTION 


SABLE AND MOTLEY 


By Stephen Andrew 6s, 


A New Humorous Story, by the Author of ** Boom.” 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIEND 


By William Caine 6s, 


A New Romance, by the Author of ** Henry of Navarre.” 


HEY! FOR CAVALIERS 


By May Wynne 6s. 


A New powerful modern Story, by the Author of ‘* Ragna.” 


YESTERDAY 


The Story of Robert Ganthony’s well-known Play, 


A MESSACE FROM MARS 


By Lester Lurgan 3s, 6d. 


Laughter all the way. 


THE JOYS OF JONES 


By FRED GILLETT. 6s, 
The Funniest Book of the Season. 


THE DRUNKARD Guy Thorne 6s. 
MAKING PEOPLE HAPPY Thompson Buchanan 6s. 
LORD OF IRONGRAY Harris Burland 6s. 
CRIMSON WINCS Rathmell Wilson 6s. 

M. Y. Halidom 6s. 


Victor Hugo 

Honoré Balzac 

Pierre Loti 

“4 Une Circassienne” 
Leather, 28, net. 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND 
THE TRALEDY OF A GENIUS 
THE ROMANCE OF A SPAHI 


THE WOMAN OF THE HILL 
Cloth, 18, 6d, net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 


91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF 


ORMONDE, 1610—1688. 
By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 2 Vols, 
Demy 8vo. 28s. net. [Ready next week. 
Few men have played a more po and distinguished part in the history of 
Treland and, indeed, of the United Kingdom, than James Butler, Earl, Marqu 
and after the restoration of Charles II. rst Duke of Ormonde. The devoted 
adherent of Charles I., he had as Lord-Lieutenaut to carry on the Government of 
Ireland while the country was rent by religious factions as well as civil war. -His 
~ — as crises and adventures, including the notorious attack on him by 
‘olone'! 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE 
(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 
By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAM BEGAM, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E., Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 
PayNE, Educational Adviser to H.M. the Begam, With Map 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

_There is, perhaps, no more interesting personality in India than that of Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, the veiled ruler of Bhopél. Her Highness 
is not the first Muhammadan lady who has occupied a throne, but she is probably 
the only one who has ever olered | to the public a personal narrative of her life and 
reign. Thestory she tells not only takes the reader behind the surdah and affords 
him an insight into the vie intime of the Eastern court, but it provides, in its 
historical aspect, an interesting and valuable illustration of the position and admihi- 
strative methods of the Feudatory States of India and their relation to the paramount 
power. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES. 
AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS 
DE FOIX AND ROUSILLON. By F. HAMILTON 
JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of ‘*The Shores of the Adriatic.” 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
[Ready next week, 
‘Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic architecture 
of Europe. Not only has he studied the architecture of the historic districts he 
visited, but he has much to say on the people, their costumes, and the historical 
incidents which have occurred in those extremely interesting provinces of France. 
The work is illustrated by many drawings from the author's pen and pencil. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 6s 

‘Mrs, Atherton can tell a story with the best of her contemporaries. She 
not niggardly with her gifts. She pours out her novelistic riches with a nt | 
hand. Her novel is not one which the reader gets tired of, although possibly 
may not be able to absorb it in a single sitting. A fine novel, well worthy 
careful perusal, and it contains elements of thought, principles of social ages 
and much deep psychological analysis, which lift it altogether out of the ranks 
average romances, and make it a conspicucus and deeply interesting piece of litera 
work.” —Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


The Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 


THE POWER OF THE CROWN. 

CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK, 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE STRATEGICS OF Morocco. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO AN INTERNATIONALIST. By Juni 

BALLADES URBANE: No. XLVII. A Ballade of Legitima 
Conclusions. By J. S. P._ 

TooLs AND THE MAN. By L. March Phillips. 

THE RoyAL ACADEMY. By Robert Ross, 

PHILONION. By Thomas Seccombe. 

SHAKESPEARE’s LoNDON. By Desmond McCarthy. 

Improper Peter. By A 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE City. By F. W.G. 


‘SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS- AND NEWSAGENTS. 


“| PusuisHinc OFFICE: 16 KinG STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


OIL PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 14, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock poy 
OIL_ PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and DRAWIN $ 
by OLD MASTERS, comprising Pictures from the Collection of Mrs. Thomson- 
Sinclair, deceased, including Two Fine Portraits by Sir H. Raeburn of George 
Thomson and his Wife, and an interesting Example of the Flemish School of the 
Early Sixteenth Century ; other Properties, including an important Landscape, by 
J. Ruisdael, and a number of interesting ‘Drawings by the Old Masters, formin 
part of the Collection of Sir WILLIAM WORSLEY, Bart., of Hovingham Hal 
York, including a Fine Series of pes by J. van de Velde the younger, and 
Twenty Cartoons by N. Hovel for the Histoire de la Roine Arthemise. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated Catalogues containing 7 Plates, price 1s. each. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the late 
Sir JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., F.L.S , &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 16, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of a Gentleman, 

consisting of a Large Collection of Works onthe French Revolution and Napoleon | 

Important Works on Botany, Scientific Voyages, and Works in General Science, 

the Property of the late Sir JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &c., and other Properties. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER - SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


wW., 


By Francis Thompson. 


POEMS 


By FRANcIS THOMPSON. 


SISTER SONGS 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON. New Edition, §s. net, 


NEW POEMS 


By FRANcIs THOMPSON. New Edition, 6s. net, 


SELECTED POEMS 


OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
by Wilfrid Meynell, 5s. net. 


THE HOUND OF 
HEAVEN 


is issued separately in japon vellum cover, Is. net, 
and velvet calf, with a design by Laurence 
Housman, 3s. net. 30th Thousand. 


8th Edition, 5s. net. 


With a Biographical Note 
15th Thousand. 


BURNS & OATES, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Scoot Books. 

The Age of Alfred, 664-1154 (F. J. —_, 3s. 6d. net; Vergil’s 
Athletic Sports (S. E. Winbolt), 1s. 6d. ; History Questions, 
Selected from Papers Set at Civil Service Examinations 
A. Percival Newton), 1ls.; The [liad of Homer, Books 
XV., XVI. (Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
Blakeney). 1s. Bell. 

A Class Book of Physical Geography (A. T. Simmons and 
Ernest Stenhouse), 3s. 6d. net; A School Algebra, Parts II. 
and IIT. (H. 8. Hall), 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

The Revised English Grammar for Beginners (Alfred S. West). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Ruth: a Literal Translation from the Hebrew 
(R. H. J. Stewart, 8.J.). Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Book of the Love of Mary (Compiled and Edited by Freda 
Mary Groves). Pitman. 2s. net. 

VERSE AND Drama. 

One of Us: a Novel in Verse (Gilbert Frankau). Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Heralds of the Dawn: a Play in Eight Scenes (William 
Watson), 4%. 6d. net; Oxford Poems (H. W. Garrod), 3s. 6d. 


net. Lane. 
Poems and Sonnets (F. C. Goldsborough); The Ulster Folk 
(Padric Gregory). Nutt. 1s. net each. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bush Days (Amy E. Mack). Australian Book Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Cheerful Way, The (Lady Doughty). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

Chronique de 1’An, 1911 (Mermeix). Paris: Grasset. 3/r. 50c. 

Chronos : A Handbook of Comparative Chronology (R. J. Hart). 
Bell. 6s. net. 

Hypnotism (A. Betts Taplin). Liverpool: Littlebury. 1s. 6d. 

and Educational Values (W. H. Heck). Lane, 
s. Od, net. 


Miniatures (George A. B. Dewar). 


Sidgwick and Jackson. 


2s. 6d. net. 

A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil (Jane Adams). Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. net. 

Motor, The (John ‘Armstrong). Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


Nos Hommes d’Etat et |’Euvre de Réforme (Frangois Maury). 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 3fr. 50c. 

Pcetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, The (George 
Macaulay Trevelyan). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

Robert Browning Centenary Celebration, The (Edited by Pro- 


fessor Knight). Smith, Elder. 2s. net. 

Twilight. Drane. 1s. 

The Wisconsin Idea (Charles McCarthy). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


ReEvVIEWs AND MAGAZINES FOR May.—The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d. net; The Tripod, 6d.; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. net ; 
The Empire Magazine, 6d. net; The Geographical Journal, 
2s.; The Empire Review, ls. net; The English Church 
Review, 6d. net; Ungarische Rundschau, 6m.; The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6d. net; History, 1s. net; 
United Empire; The Anti-Vivisection Review, 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE : 
PART Vil OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA: 


Being the second part of the Sonploment 
(ECKHARTSHAUSEN-—IRON AND STE INSTITUTE) 
just published, being No. 725 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 
ITERATURE, continuing this most interesting Collection of important Works, 
chiefly old and rare, on Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Airmanship 
and kindred Subjects. Post free from 
HM. 


SOTHERAN & cCoO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrrFices: TALLIs Housg, STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, Ss. AIREY, 


MODERATE TERMS. 
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“+ THE ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE | | 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE, 


“A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR.” 


Tae Forty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the London and Lancashire 
Life and ee Assurance Association, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
Mr. Vesey G. Holt, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Ge or eee and Secretary (Mr. W. -Eneas Mackay) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman, having made sympathetic reference to the losses which 
the association Tiad sustained by the deaths since the report wag 


prepared of Mr. ©. M. Hays and Mr. W. 8. Shicld, said: I have 
much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the forty-ninth report 
of the association and the accounts which are submitted therewith. 


I think it will be agreed that we can claim to have had, on the whole, @ 

very satisfactory year, and following the practice which I have formerly 
adopted at these meetings, I propose to refer to the several departments 
of our business in the order in which they occur in the report which hag 
been submitted to you. Our life department is, of course, the most 
important section of the association’s business, but, in view of the fact 
that this is the final year of our quinquennial period and that we shall 
be submitting to you at the close of the year a complete and, no doubt, 
interesting report of the work for the whole of the quinquennial period, 
I do not prop se now—nor do I think you will expect me—to detain you 
very long in commenting on the figures and statements which have been 
submitted to you. Dealing first with the new business returns of our life 
department, the total new premium income for the year is the very satis- 
factory one of £31,366 14s., being an increase over the previous year of 
£2,051. It is of interest to note that, as compared with the figures for 
1910, 263 more a olicies were issued, the amount of new sums assured for 
the year being greater than that of the previous year by no less than 
£161.652 The total net life premium income of the association amounted 
to £324,690 2s. 10d. ‘The claims were well within the amount provided b 
the mortality ‘tabl es, and, with matured endowments, amounted to £241,299, 

but, notwithstanding this large disbursement, the funds of the life depart: 
ment show an increase of £102,686, this increase being considerably in 
excess of the addition to the funds of this department in 1910, and raising 


the life and annuity fund to £2,693,949. It is satisfactory to note that 
the rate of interest which we have earned on invested and uninvested 
funds was £4 4s. 6d. per cent. gross, or, after deducting income-tax, 
£4 0s. lid. per cent. It is a very pleasing feature that these results have 
been accompanied by a reduction of 1} per cent. in the expense ratio. 
Next with rezard to the fire, accident, and general departments, the 
operations of which were commenced in September 1910, we have con- 


tinued to conduct these departments on sound and conservative lines, 
and, I hope you will think, with some considerable success. They are 
now y establis hed on : d basis, and have already proved of great assist- 

1 tl gency connexions of our office, and, through those 
so contributed 1: rely to the development of our life 
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GONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION, 


Tar Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Consolidated Mines Selec- 
tion Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. Francis Muir (Chair- 
man of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles W. Moore, F.C.1.8.) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting. 

The Chairman said: The accounts, which are exceedingly plain and 
simple, cover a period of just about five monthe—namely, from the 
date at which the reduction of capital was sanctioned by the Court 
to December 31 last. On the whole the period was one of quietness and 
afforded small scope for profitable business, and the improvement in the 
position of the Company, to which I shall presently refer, must be chiefly 
ut down to the distinct advance in the value of some of our principal 

ldings—that is, Brakpan and Springs Mines and the Transvaal Coal 
Trust. We have been looking forward to this for several years, and 
if there have been som delays and disappointments the present emergence 
into better times is all the more welcome. The profits actually realised 
for the five months, after payment of expenses and Debenture interest, 
and writing down certain securities, amounted to £11,596 188. 10d., which 
we propose to carry forward to next account. In accordance with the 
policy foreshadowed at the time the capital was reduced, we have pur- 
chased Debentures since December 31 as offered, to the amount of £21,080, 
and there now remains outstanding £117,320. In addition to these figures, 
a careful valuation of our assets on December 31 showed an increment 
of £90,263, as compared with August 2, and to-day there is a further 
improvement since January 1 of about £186,000. On the whole, therefore, 
our present position is better than it was on August 2 by about £287,000. 
From the telegraphed reports of the annual meetings of the above- 
mentioned three companies held in Johannesburg during the past week 
you may have noticed the confident expectations of the chairman as to 
the dividend prospects of Brakpan and Coal Trust. These forecasts 
entirely confirm the expectations we have formed for some time past, 
and we fully anticipate that this fulfilment will before long put ue in 
a position again to distribute profits among our own sharcholders. Our 
holdings in Brakpan and Coal Trust amount to-day to a sum fully equal 
to our capital, while the Debenture debt is much more than covered by 
the cash in kand. In addition to this, there are other very valuable 
holdings, such as Springs Mines, Booysens, certain Deep Level shares, 
and Itabira Iron. You will doubtless remember that one argument in 
favour of the reduction of capital was that no shareholder would be a 
penny the worse for the operation, but that his interest in the concern 
would remain absolutely intact, and I think the position to-day fully 
_— that point of view, with this additional advantage, that we shall 

in a position to pay dividends as earned instead of having to wait 
until the whole amount of lost capital had been replaced out of profits. 
I think it is opportune that I should give you the latest news from the 
Brakpan mine, which came in this morning. The cablegram says: 
“The stamps working for the month of April were 115; running time, 
29 days; ore crushed, 48,173 tons; tube mills working, 6; ore hoisted, 
54,625 tons; ore from dump, 1,320 tons; waste sorted, 15.32 per cent.; 
fine gold declared, 17,443 ozs.; value declared, £73,314, equal to 30s. 5d. 
per ton milled; working costs, £42,365, equal to 17s. 7d. per ton milled; 
working profit, £30,949, equal to 12s. 10d. per ton milled. In addition to 
the above, the value of the gold reserve of 3,800 ozs. has been declared 
at £15,973.” From the last quarterly statement, which has just been 
issued, the linear development work for the quarter ended March 31 
amounted to 1,916} ft., of which 1,563 ft. were on reef, averaging 8.7 dwte. 
over a reef width of 42.7 in. These returns are extremely gratifying, 
and perhaps while I am on that subject I might just say what we 
have heard as to the manner in which Brakpan has been developed— 
the work of the engineers, managers, and everybody connected with it. 
The thing has gone with remarkable smoothness, and the results that 
we are getting are rather better than have been forecasted to us all 
along. We feel, and I think our shareholders will feel, that we have 
every reason to be gratified with the position of our Company and its 
interested in the Brakpan mine. I beg t omove: ‘‘ That the directors’ 
report for the period ended 3lst December, 1911, together with the 
owe, annexed thereto, be and the same are hereby approved and 

opted.” 

Mr. Walter MeDermott seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mervyn King said that the Company’s affairs had been ably con- 
ducted by the directors, who seemed to have “steered the concern into 
pleasant waters.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 
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ruluant 
“‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverfool Daily Post. 
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GRATIFYING RESULTS. 


Tue Seventeenth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of Van 
den Berghs, Ltd., was held on Thursday, Sir Herbert Praed, Bart. 
(Chairman of the company), presiding. i é 

The Secretary (Mr. A. @. Hales) havimg read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, ’ 

The Chairman said: Before entering on the year’s accounts I would 
like to make a few remarks with regard to the general conditions which 
prevailed during the year under review. I would, in the first place, allude 
to the abnormal heat of the summer, which, as you will doubtless 
r ber, was responsible for an exceeding scarcity of milk, of which 
your company uses many millions of gallons annually in its manufac- 
tures. This scarcity extended to every country in which your company 
does business, and your directors were at times hard pressed to obtain 
sufficient supplies, even at greatly enhanced prices. Another disadvantage 
of the extreme heat was that it rendered the manufacture more expensive, 
and involved considerable difficulties in transit. I need only briefly refer 
to the epidemic of strikes which took place all over Europe last autumn, 
and which doubtless will still be fresh in your memory. Suffice it to 
say that your managing directors spared no effort to cope with the great 
difficulties experienced in delivering the goods to our customers, and that, 
with the energetic assistance of the staff, both in London and at the 
branches, regardless of expense and trouble, supplies were provided in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy all trade requirements. So much for the 
adverse conditions of the year. It, however, has also its bright side, 
for the very conditions which lessened the production of milk and caused 
a great deal of extra expense to your company, created later on @& 
curtailment in the production of butter. The consequence was that the 
price of butter rose to such heights that the demand for margarine in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, a fact of which your managing directors 
were able to take every advantage, and I am pleased to say that the 
increase in the turnover which then took place has since been well 
maintained. Your company has, during the year, achieved very gratifying 
results from its trading, in which proprietary brands have played & 
not unimportant part. Although margarine still forms the mainstay of 
your company’s business, the turnover in the subsidiary articles which 
your company is manufacturing has been well maintained, but for a 
portion of the year the condensed milk department necessarily suffered 
somewhat from the before-mentioned shortage of milk. Turning to the 
balance sheet and accounts for the year, the first item on the front page 
is the profit for the year—namely, £246,671. To this had to be added 
the sum of £200,084 brought forward from the preceding year, making 
together a total of £446,756. After deducting the directors’ fees, manage- 
ment expenses, depreciations, &c , and writing off the substantial sum of 
£26,320, representing balance of advertising (formerly carried forward), 
there remains a balance of £389,738 to deal with. Of this sum, £89,250 
has been utilised a= [evucs of dividends, &c., during the year, leaving 
a balance of £300,488, which it is now proposed to appropriate as 
follows: Accrued proportion of Preference dividend to December 31, 1911, 
£9,000; addition to reserve fund, £13,265 8s. 2d.—this brings the reserve 
fund up to the respectable sum of £288,248 6s. 4d.—dividend at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares, making 17} per 
cent. for the year, £78,125; leaving a balance to be carried forward to 
next year's account of £200,098 2s. 2d. In conclusion, I cannot refrain 
from saying that it is a great pleasure to me to preside over such @& 
prosperous business as that of Van den Berghs. Your managing directors 
deserve very great credit for their successful exertions during the year, 
for it does indeed require a vast and well-managed organisation to manu- 
facture and distribute such an enormous volume of commodities and to 
conduct a business of such colossal dimensions. 

Mr. Henry Van den Bergh seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. Boxall said that, as a shareholder of many years’ standing, he 
wished to congratulate the Board and also his fellow shareholders on the 
excellent results of the year’s working. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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List of New Gompelling Books. 


TRIPOLI AND YOUNG ITALY. By Cuartes Larwortn and HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. In this brilliant and exhaustive book the British publc is presented for the first time with an 
authoritative account of the Tripoli expedition from the Italian point of view. Italy’s action is fully vindicated. 


IRISH HOME RULE: The Last Phase. By S. G. Hosson. 3s. 6d. net. Mr. 
Hobson, says the Atheneum, puts the case for Home Rule “with a freshness which is remarkable at this stage of the 
controversy.” Reviewers of all parties agree that he treats the problems of lard and finance with equal acuteness, picturesqueness, 
and lucidity. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: For the Enlightenment of John Bull. 
By BARON von TAUBE. ‘55s. net. ‘‘ Readable,” ‘ Valuable,” ‘‘ Remarkable,” ‘‘ Interesting,” ‘‘ Written in racy English,” 
these are leading critics’ descriptions of Baron von Taube’s humorous and stimulating book. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE. By Dr. G. T. Wrencu. 15s. net. “A brilliant 
attack on Modern Life,” says the Daily Afai/, which devotes nearly a column to the book, and compares Dr. Wrench to Ruskin 
and Carlyle. With astonishing knowledge and energy which have evoked the praise of the Press in both England and America, 
Dr. Wrench demands a return to a patriarchal system of society. 


A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. By Remy peEGourmontT. Translated, 
with a Preface and Appendix, by ARTHUR RANSOME. 5s. net. This is one of the most delightfui books of a writer who 
holds a unique position in contemporary French literature. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. By Witt Beckrorp. Translated by the 
late Sir F. T. MARZIALS. With an Introduction by LEWIS MELVILLE. 2s. net. This volume contains the long-lost 
episodes from a book which has achieved world-wide fame. They were recently discovered at Hamilton Place, and are here 
given both in English and in the delightful original French. 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONS: A Book of Nature Essays. By 


G. G. DESMOND. ‘55s. net. ‘‘ He is so far beyond others in the same field,” observes the ation, ‘* as to make comparison 
absurd. Mx. Desmond is the true heir of Gilbert White and Jefferies.” 


SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES. By Dororny Senior. tos. 6d. net. A 


collection of fascinating stories of Roger Bacon and other great meciwval personalities. 


IMAGINERY SPEECHES; and other Parodies in Prose and Verse. By 
JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE. 3s. 6d. net. Z/e Zimes hails Mr. Squire as ‘‘a Master.” No politician should miss his 
parodies of eminent front-benchers, Modern poets, journalists, and prose-writers also come under his devastating rod. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. (Sixth Edition.) By Recinatp Wricut Kaurr- 


MANN. With Preface by John Masefield. This new famous novel has been described as ‘* The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
White Slave Traffic.” It is, as Zhe Times puts it, *‘A relentless and terrible exposure”: but it is at the same time magnificently 
inspiring. No man of woman with a conscience can afford to ignore it. ‘* It may, ” says the Aforning Post, ‘* prove the 
inspiration of a great crusade.” 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. £dition.) By MANSFIELD. Miss 


Mansfield knows the Germans at home, and analyses them with remorseless minuteness and delightful malice in a book which the 
critics have termed ‘ masterly,” uncommonly bold and artistic,” ‘‘ strikingly realistic,” and ‘‘ amazingly clever.” 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE PLUMBER. By. Percy FEnpALt, 


Of this hilariously amusing tale the Daily Mail says: ‘‘ There is only one thing to be said about ‘Lady Ermyn- 
trude and the Plumber ’—get it.” 


A SUPERMAN IN BEING. By Litcurietp Woops. In this most "8 t 


promising first novel the central figure is a blind Professor, who describes himself as ‘‘ half devil and _ 
half angel ” and streams forth brilliant paradoxes. There is a strong love interest. Pes TCARE 
FOR 


LOVE IN MANITOBA. (Second Edition.) By A. Wuar- FROOKS THAT COMPEL” 


TON GILL. A delightful story of Canadian life by a writer who knows it intimately. 2, POST FREE FROM 
SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD. B ee’ SWIFT 
RICHARD CURLE. Powerful and arresting stories by a ilies of a y sy AND ‘COM PANY LTB 
rare and rather un-English type. = ANG: STREET, COVEN? 
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